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Frank  HOLTON  &  Co. 

326  N.  CHURCH  STREET 
EUHORN,  WISCONSIN 


F  QUALITY  BAND  INSTRUMENTS 
ALF  A  CENTURY 


FRANK  HOLTON  A  COMPANY 
336  N.  Chwrch  $•-,  Elkhom,  Witcendn 

Please  give  me  the  name  of  the  HOLTON  dealer 
in  my  area,  and  tend  Information  on: 

. Model  28  Comet  . . (Other  instrument! 


I  CITY,  STATE. 


There’s  glorious  new  performance  .  .  .  tre¬ 
mendous  carrying  power .  . .  real  satisfying 
cornet  tone  in  this  new  Holton. 

Whether  you  judge  it  by  ear,  feel  or  eye, 
your  decision  will  be  the  same  . . .  the  finest 
you've  ever  known.  It  responds  with  an 
ease  and  power  and  breadth  which  will 
amaze  and  delight  you.  Tuning  is  so  per¬ 
fect  and  sure  that  it  is  a  delight  to  the  ear 
...  no  more  sharp  E's  and  F's  with  this  one. 


Model  28  will  delight  your  eye  as  well  as 
your  ear.  Graceful  lines,  rich  hand  engrav¬ 
ing,  gleaming  nickel  silver  trimming,  mod¬ 
ernistic  braces  and  ferrules  all  make  this 
cornet  a  real  beauty. 

See  it  ...  try  it  ...  at  your  Holton  dealer. 
See  for  yourself  why 

T»F  SWtMg  ,s  TO  HOlTO"' 
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ClARINETS  . . .  TRUMPETS  . . .  TROMBONES 


exclusively  by 


^etmer 


Principal  clarinetist  of  the  Or- 
cheetre  National  of  France,  well 
known  in  the  U.  S.  for  solo 
clarinet  recordings  for  Victor, 
and  as  principal  of  the  Boston 
Orchestra.  Hanaelin  has  played 
Selmer  Clarinets  for  25  years. 
He  says  the  new  Selmer  (Pa{is) 
Clarinet,  which  he  is  now  play¬ 
ing,  is  the  finest  of  all  time. 


Widely  publicized  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canadian  press,  this  fine  orchestra 
has  just  concluded  a  U.  S.  toiu:  tinder  the  baton  of  Charles  Miinch 
(who  next  year  becomes  permanent  conductor  of  the  Boston  S5anphony ) . 

-  Orchestre  National  of  France,  like  other 

leading  musical  organizations  the  world 
over,  includes  many  Selmer  players  on  its 
roster.  Many  of  them  are  graduates  of  the 
famed  Paris  Conservatory,  the  distin¬ 
guished  institution  which  has  long  been 
closely  identified  with  the  name  of  Selmer. 
(Henri  and  Alexandre  Selmer,  and  their 
father  Fr^^ric,  were  all  First  or  Grand 
Prize  winners  at  the  Conservatory.) 

In  France,  as  in  the  United  States,  lead¬ 
ing  players  agree:  "You’ll  play  better  with 
a  Selmer.”  Ask  to  try  one  at  your  dealer’s 
.  .  . today. 


SELMER  EXCLUSIVELY.  Clarinet 
section,  Orchestre  National 
of  Fronce:  standing,  Roger 
Beurrois,  Gaston  Hamelin 
(prin.) ;  seated,  Andri  Du¬ 
pont,  Maurice  Cliquenois. 


SELMER 


SELMER  EXCLUSIVELY!  Orchestre  National  trumpet 
section:  Arthur  Haneuse,  ludovic  Vaillan  (prin¬ 
cipal),  Fernand  Dupisson,  Eugine  Geneste. 


SELMER  EXCLUSIVELY!  Trombone  section,  Orchestre  National 
of  France:  Stanislas  Boutry,  M.  Arque,  Emile  Marin. 


SELMER,  Dept  H-122.  Elkhart,  Indiana 
Without  obligation,  send  your  free 
booklet  on  Selmer  (Paris)  instruments. 


Street _ ! _ 

ILKHART,  INDIANA 


YES  SIR!  you 
TAKE  IT  FROM 
ME,  THE  NEW 
PEDLERS  ARE 
THE  VERY  BEST 
CLARINETS  I'VE 
EVER  HAD  IN 
MY  SACK." 


Denton  Rossel  of  Independence,  Kansas 

I 

Give  him  an  easy  chair  before  his  fine  phonograph,  the  score  in  his  hand 
and  a  fine  symphony  record  on  the  turn-table  and  Denton  Rossel  is  a  con¬ 
tented  man.  His  chief  musical  past-time,  he  has  a  fine  record  library,  often 
can  follow  through  a  major  symphony  concert  with  his  miniature  scores. 

For  nineteen  years  he  has  been  teaching  music  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  the 
past  five  at  Independence.  His  boys'  glee  clubs,  orchestras,  string,  sax 
and  drum  ensembles  are  all  in  First  Division  class.  Several  of  his  compositions 
have  been  published  including  two  anthems  and  "Prairie  Suite"  in  four  move¬ 
ments,  which  he  recently  had  the  thrill  of  directing  with  Wichita  University 
Symphony,  in  the  Rossel  home,  two  girls,  15  and  13,  and  a  boy  9,  mean 
two  violins  and  a  cello,  while  Director  Rossel  pursues  the  viola. 

With  his  musical  compositions,  his  Music  Appreciation  for  High  Schools, 
his  wide  contacts,  and  above  all  the  far-reaching  influence  of  his  high  teach¬ 
ing  standards,  Denton  Rossel  is  contributing  much  to  the  love  of  music  in 
our  land. 


“Jhsu^  CbuL  TyiaJdnj^ 
ChnaAioLTl^luMcaL 


THE  PEDLER  COMPANY 

CUSTOMBUILT  WOODWINDS 

DEPT.  1202  ELKHART,  IND. 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MVSICIAS  nhen  nnsu'eriug  advert isemenia  in  this  niagagivr 
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28  EAST  lAdSON  BOULEVABD 
CHICAGO  4.  ILLINOIS 


Edited  exclusively  for  grade  and  high  school  musicians 
and  their  directors.  Used  as  a  teaching  aid  and  music 
motivator  in  schools  and  colleges  throughout  America. 
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Watch  Out 

Who  You're  Calling 

DRUM  MAJOR 

IJjou  Qould  £sl  IjJhojnq,  £id 
dlshSL  9a  ihsi  djuJthsjnJtk  (Didtion 

By  TUaifnaJid  UbIwi 

National  Commander 
All  American  Drum  Major  Association 
Oil  City,  Pennsylvania 

Association’  executive  committee. 
What  I  really  want  is  enough  proof 
of  the  different  classifications.  It 
makes  no  difference  to  me  what  the 
definitions  are — Just  so  I  have  some¬ 
thing  to  show  the  others.  Also,  it  is 
tip  to  the  All  American  to  have  these 
answers  ready,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  when  an  entry  blank  comes  to 
a  bandmaster  starting  a  contest  held 
for  Drum  Majors  and  Drum  Major¬ 
ettes,  he  won’t  know  Just  who  to  se¬ 
lect  as  he  might  have  a  Military  Drum 
Major  (a  boy  who  gjives  signals),  a 
Twirling  Drum  Major  (a  boy  who 
twirls  only)  and  a  Twirling  Drum  Ma¬ 
jorette  (a  girl  who  twirls  only).  I 
believe  the  breakdown  is  necessary  at 
this  stage  of  the  game." 

This  question  of  classification  of 
Drum  Major,  Majorette,  Military 
Drum  Major,  Twlrler,  etc.,  came  up 
some  time  ago;  however,  not  officially 
in  the  All  American  Drum  Majors  As¬ 
sociation.  Now  that  we  are  entering  ao 
era  of  more  and  more  contests  per¬ 
taining  to  some  phase  of  drum  major¬ 
ing,  we  are  forced  to  define  these 
terms  and  adapt  commonly  used  ter¬ 
minology  to  cope  with  this  progress. 

Before  we  come  to  a  definite  de¬ 
cision  let  me  briefly  discuss  the  words 


•  THE  FOLLOWING  18  A  POR¬ 
TION  OF  A  LETTER  1  received  from 
Margaret  Simon,  All  American  Drum 
Major  Association  State  Chairman 
of  California.  'The  contents  and 
questions  submitted  for  your  dis¬ 
cussions  are  informative  and  timely. 
There  have  been  discussions  in  the 
past  and  we  must  realize  and  admit 
that  we  must  come  to  a  definite  agree¬ 
ment  on  these  terms  as  noon  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

•‘Right  now,  I  have  a  little  matter 
that  I  wish  you  would  give  imme¬ 
diate  attention  to  as  there  seems  to 
be  some  controversy  over  the  correct 
definitions  of  classifications  involving 
‘Majors’  and  ‘Majorettes.’  I  shall  give 
you  the  classifications  with  the  ques¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  each: 

‘‘1.  Drum  Major — -Does  this  per¬ 
tain  to  men  and  boys  only?  Does  it 
concern  leadership  only?  Or  is  it  Just 
a  general  title  which  should  be  broken 
down  into  Twirling  Drum  Major  or 
Military  Drum  Major?  Can  a  person 
be  a  ’Twirling  Drum  Major  and  a 
Military  Drum  Major  at  the  same  time 
or  Just  one  or  the  other?  (Don’t  for¬ 
get  to  state  whether  this  classifica¬ 
tion  pertains  to  men  only.) 

"2.  Military  Drum  Major — Does  this 


pertain  to  either  sex?  Explain  re¬ 
quirements. 

‘‘3.  Drum  Majorette — Is  this  the 
feminine  term  for  Drum  Major?  Is  it 
a  general  title  that  should  be  broken 
down  to  either  Military  Drum  Major¬ 
ette  or  Twirling  I>rum  Majorette — or, 
does  Drum  Majorette  concern  leader¬ 
ship  only?  (This  classification  is  the 
main  one  under  fire  so  please  give  it 
your  utmost  attention.) 

“4.  Majorette — Is  the  ‘Majorette’ 
Just  one  who  twirls  or  should  she  be 
classified  under  Twirling  Drum  Ma¬ 
jorette? 

‘‘If  there  is  anything  ‘oflUcial’  on 
these  terms  (in  writing)  I  would  like 
to  have  a  copy.  If  this  matter  has 
never  been  brought  to  anyone’s  atten¬ 
tion.  I  believe  now  is  the  time  to 
clarify  the  definitions.  In  California, 
boys  and  girls  never  compete  to¬ 
gether  so  we  need  this  to  be  straight¬ 
ened  out.  However,  I  understand  that 
in  the  East,  there  is  no  distinction. 
In  the  event  you  have  nothing  definite 
on  these  classifications.  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  refer  these 
questions  to  other  prominent  twirl- 
ers  so  we  could  have  several  opinions. 
Perhaps  you  could  send  these  ques¬ 
tions  on  to  those  men  on  the  ‘Teachers 


I 


From  nowhoro  but  Miami,  Florida,  wtiaro  Al  Wright  diracts  things  at  Senior  High, 
could  such  a  pictura  coma.  Tha  smartly  unitormad  trio  ara,  Charlas  Murdock,  Hoad 
Drum  Major;  Gloria  Wilson,  Baton  Twirlar,  standing  on  drum;  and  Audray  Mayors, 
Drum  Majoratto.  Miss  Wilson  is  also  tha  "swaothoart  of  tha  band"  which  saams 

inavitabla. 
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“Drum  Major.”  In  its  original  form, 
in  foreign  countries,  it  was  a  title 
given  to  the  Head  Drummer  in  a 
Corps.  Later  when  a  man  was  used 
to  set  the  tempo  and  give  marching 
and  playing  signals  and  commands  to 
the  musical  organization,  he  was  most 
commonly  placed  in  front  of  the  unit. 
He  used  a  shaft  with  a  ball  on  the 
end  to  convey  his  signals.  These 
shafts  were  not  handled  in  the  same 
way  as  our  drum  majors  use  them 
today.  Many  foreign  drum  majors 
would  beat  time  with  the  ball  at  the 
top  along  with  other  variations. 

After  Drum  Majors  were  introduced 
into  this  country,  a  gradual  reforma¬ 
tion  took  place  during  the  years  in 
the  handling  of  the  baton  and  its  phy¬ 
sical  form.  Out  of  this  reformation 
two  basic  types  of  batons  evolved; 
namely,  the  Military  Baton  and  the 
Twirling  Baton.  In  the  past  twenty 
years,  the  feminine  sex  has  taken  ujp 


this  art  of  band  leading  and  the 
question  as  to  her  official  title  has 
arisen. 

Today  our  Army  definition  and  re¬ 
quirements  for  a  Drum  Major  are  as 
follows:  I  am  quoting  from  an  Army 
Manual  titled  "The  Band.”  “The 
drum  major  will  be  selected  by  the 
band  leader  for  his  soldierly  appear¬ 
ance,  knowledge  of  band  formations 
and  ceremonies,  skill  in  the  manual 
of  the  baton  and  in  the  execution  of 
baton  signals.” 

The  word  drum  major  is  masculine 
and  refers  to  a  title,  office,  and  duty 
in  a  musical  organization.  Taking  this 
into  consideration  both  a  man  or  a 
woman  could  be  called  Drum  Ma¬ 
jor,  serving  and  performing  a  definite 
duty.  Just  as  Lieutenant,  Captain,  and 
other  military  officers  are  captioned. 

Time  and  progress  has  changed  not 
the  importance  of  the  Drum  Major 
but  added  to  the  original  meaning!  As 
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the  feminine  sex  entered  the  field, 
new  words  were  coined  to  segregate 
the  sex  of  the  title.  Then,  too,  the  drum 
major,  as  we  know  him  today,  has 
added  to  his  original  form  of  duty 
the  art  of  strutting  and  baton  twirl¬ 
ing.  This  means  that  in  order  to 
classify  him  as  a  Drum  Major  (orig¬ 
inal  meaning),  one  who  gives  signals 
for  drill  formations  pertaining  orig¬ 
inally  to  army,  we  call  him  a  Military 
Drum  Major;  one  who  twirls  we  call 
a  Twirling  Drum  Major  and  one  who 
struts  we  call  a  Strutting  Drum  Ma¬ 
jor.  These,  you  will  note,  are  all 
masculine  classifications  and  do  not 
segregate  the  sex.  Public  terminology 
and  contest  classifications  have  forced 
us  to  discern  whether  the  Drum  Major 
is  masculine  or  feminine  and  this 
resulted  in  the  common  use  of  the 
word  Majorette.  Inasmuch  as  we  have 
three  classifications  and  the  problem 
of  male  and  feipale  divisions,  the  only 
way  I  see  to  solve  this  problem  is  to 
prefix  the  words  Drum  Major  and 
Drum  Majorette  with  a  descriptive 
adjective.  Elxample: 

Military  Drum  Major  Contest 
Military  Drum  Major  (man). 

Military  Drum  Majorette  (women). 

Strutting  Drum  Major  Contest 
Strutting  Drum  Major  (man). 
Strutting  Drum  Majorette  (women). 

Twirling  Drum  Major  Contest 
Twirling  Drum  Major  (man). 
Twirling  Drum  Majorette  (women). 
These  definitions  and  explanations 
refer  to  persons  who  are  definitely 
affiliated  with  a  musical  organization. 

There  are  thousands  of  youngsters 
and  adults  who  twirl  batons  profes¬ 
sionally  or  for  pleasure  who  are  not 
affiliated  with  a  musical  organization. 
These  we  put  into  one  general  classi¬ 
fication,  that  of  baton  twirlers,  male 
or  female,  boy  or  girl.  These  twirlers 
cannot  be  termed  Drum  Majors  or 
Drum  Majorettes  as  they  have  not 
been  awarded  that  title.  Therefore, 
any  contest  pertaining  to  Baton  Twirl¬ 
ing,  only,  would  be  listed  most  com¬ 
monly  as  follows: 

Boya  ■  Girls 

Novice  Novice 

Juvenile  Juvenile 

Junior  Junior 

Senior  Senior 

This  entire  article  is  my  personal 
opinion  only  and  is  not  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  official,  is  subject  to  change 
if  supporting  evidence  warrants  it.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  this  is  the  opinion  of  only 
one  man,  we  of  the  Drum  Majors  As¬ 
sociation  request  that  you  send  in 
your  Ideas  on  the  subject  so  that  we 
might  come  to  some  concrete  ter¬ 
minology  that  can  be  adopted  as  of¬ 
ficial  hereafter. 


And  don't  think  th«  girls  are  going  to  just  dance.  They  are  going  to  make  tome  of  that  music  too.  This  is  the  first  picture  we  have 
received  of  an  all-girl  High  School  dance  band.  They  are  the  Melody  Maids  of  Thomas  Jefferson  High  in  Port  Arthur,  Texas  where 
Director  O.  D.  Lantx  it  distributing  musical  knowledge  in  all  dir  actions.  These  girls  really  put  over  a  show.  Their  names  (first 
row,  L.  to  R.)  Helen  Austin,  Mary  Jana  Kraitcher,  Ann  Forrester,  Ola  Lea  Currie,  Mary  Ellen  Forrester,  Jean  Putnam,  Susan  Marrall, 
Joyce  Nunax,  Zita  Saflay;  (second  row)  Pattia  Eddingston,  Barbara  Gorkins,  Patricia  Poyntar,  Patty  Briggs,  Mary  Longman,  Yvonne 
Aaron,  Evelyn  Hood,  Geraldine  Hilliard,  Nancy  Keith,  Beverly  Rottman  (seated)  Jo  Ann  Dutton. 


JAZZ  Wears, 


Becomingly,  the 


•  BACK  IN  THE  "ROARING  TWEN¬ 
TIES"  when  college  students  led  "the 
revolt  of  the  younger  generation,”  the 


CAP  and  GOWN 


Jazz  music  they  discovered  in  forbid¬ 
den  roadhouses  was  regarded  as  a 
symbol  of  the  degeneration  of  Amer¬ 
ican  youth.  The  Negroes  played  it 
behind  the  locked  doors  of  prohibi¬ 
tion-era  cafes,  and  no  one  paid  any 
serious  attention  to  a  young  man 
named  Gershwin  who  was  trying  to 
make  a  respectable  lady  out  of  the 
painted  hussy  of  Jazz. 

Today,  however,  a  sincere  group 
of  students  on  one  college  campus 
are  making  serious  efforts  to  gain 
acceptance  of  Jazz  as  a  legitimate 
form  of  American  music  and  to  give 
it  a  place  of  permanent  respect  on  the 
academic  scene.  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity's  unusual  Jazz  Forum,  growing 
from  a  nucleus  of  talented  young 
musicians  with  a  purpose,  is  currently 
“packing  the  house"  on  the  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio  campus  with  students  eager 
to  hear  pure,  modern  Jazz  improvisa¬ 


tion  with  a  dash  of  musical  education 
painlessly  added. 

Staging  twelve  concerts  during  the 
school  year  in  a  university  auditorium, 
the  Jazz  Forum  offers  three-hour  pro¬ 
grams,  each  featurfng  as  many  as  25 
musicians  from  Ohio  State.  Columbus, 
and  other  schools  and  cities  in  Ohio. 
These  audiences,  numbering  as  many 
as  700  at  a  single  session,  are  treated 
to  the  latest  in  “be-bop"  and  “Kansas 
City"  styles,  with  frequent  reminders 
of  “what  the  Forum  is  trying  to  prove” 
between  sets. 

First  and  foremost,  the  Forum  gives 
progressive  Jazz  musicians  a  place 
where  they  can  play  in  an  uninhibited, 
relaxed  way  the  kind  of  music  that 
ordinary  dance  orchestrations  don’t 
provide.  Then  it  brings  ks  “mem¬ 
bers"  in  the  audience  into  a  college 
atmosphere  where  they  can  hear  the 


By  (^alvin  Tna^nsi 

Columbus,  Ohio 


music  without  the  distraction  of 
stepped-on  toes  and  strapless  formats. 

The  Forum's  basic  purpose  is  to 
show  people  that  Jazz  is  something 
that  can  be  enjoyed  by  intelligent 
people,  that  Jazz  is  simply  a  form  of 
the  self-expression  that  is  found  in 
all  music. 

President  of  the  Jazz  Forum  and  its 
founder  and  guiding  spirit  is  23  year 
old,  black-haired  Alan  Abel.  A  for¬ 
mer  drummer  with  Stan  Kenton,  Glen 
Miller’s  famous  Air  Forces  band,  and 
the  orchestra  of  the  AAF  “Winged 
Victory”  show,  Abel  resumed  his  war- 
interrupted  education  at  Ohio  State 
in  the  summer  of  1946. 

During  the  war,  Abel  began  think¬ 
ing  about  the  place  of  Jazz  in  the 
modem  musical  world.  "People  have 
always  associated  Jazz  wlith  honky- 
tonks  and  dance  halls,”  Abel  says. 
“They  get  used  to  the  stereotyped, 
noisy  trash  they  usually  hear  over  the 
radio  and  in  cheap  night  clubs.  They 
look  down  on  Jazz  as  something  in¬ 
ferior,  played  by  men  on  a  low  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  plane.” 
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The  School  Dance  Band  Is  an  Integral  Part 
oi  Complete  Music  Education 


Determined  to  "raise  the  level  of 
jazz.”  Abel  organized  his  musician 
friends  at  Ohio  State  into  a  club 
that  would  try  to  bring  Jazz  to  college 
students  on  a  serious,  almost  aca¬ 
demic  basis.  He  obtained  recognition 
for  the  group  as  a  regular  student 
organization  from  the  university  ad¬ 
ministration  (“They  felt  there  wasn’t 
any  harm  in  this  strange  new  thing”) 
and  staged  his  first  concert  in  the 
spring  of  1947. 

Abel  drew  his  talent,  in  part,  from 
a  weird  assortment  of  Ohio  State 
students  who  were,  to  all  outward 
appearances,  intent  on  receiving  edu¬ 
cations  in  chemistry,  medicine,  busi¬ 
ness  administration,  and  other  non¬ 
musical  curricula.  Columbus  musi¬ 
cians  in  regular  commercial  dance 
bands  were  also  called  on  to  put  in 
appearances  at  the  Saturday  sessions. 

“We  almost  had  to  kidnap  them  to 
make  them  come  over  at  first,”  Abel 
says.  “The  guy  who  plays  third  aito 
in  the  ordinary  dance  band  seems  to 
get  so  used  to  having  the  leader  take 
the  spotlight  that  he  can’t  bring  him¬ 
self  to  play  solo  in  front  of  an  audi¬ 
ence.” 

“Name”  musicians,  visiting  C!olum- 
bus  for  week-end  dates,  were  some¬ 
times  persuaded  to  play  at  the  con¬ 
certs.  As  the  quality  of  the  music 
improved,  the  audiences  grew.  Mu¬ 
sicians  became  more  willing  to  play 
at  the  sessions  until  there  is  now  a 
waiting  list  of  about  50  instrumental¬ 
ists  desiring  to  appear  with  the  se¬ 
lect  nucleus  of  featured  performers. 

The  Jazz  Forum  has  a  crowded  of¬ 
fice  in  the  student  Union  for  its  use. 
.4bout  40  enthusiastic  students  help 
with  publicity,  typing,  and  other  cler¬ 
ical  chores. 

Abel  himself  acts  as  master  of 
ceremonies  for  the  Forum  programs. 
With  a  pleasant  voice  (he’s  a  Junior 
in  radio  speech)  and  a  relaxed,  en; 
gaging  manner,  he  introduces  the  mu¬ 
sicians,  talks  about  jazz.  Jokes  with 
the  audience,  makes  announcements, 
and  occasionally  takes  a  turn  at  the 
drums  himself. 

The  shows  seem  impromptu  and  un¬ 
rehearsed.  as  if  a  few  musicians  Just 
decided  to  come  up  on  the  stage  and 
“jam”  a  while.  However,  the  work 
of  contacting  the  performers,  induc¬ 
ing  them  to  agree  on  the  numbers  to 
be  played,  and  putting  instrumental¬ 
ists  with  similar  musical  tastes  and 
styles  on  the  stage  at  the  same  time 
actually  requires  many  hours  of  care¬ 
ful  planning. 

In  discussing  his  favorite  topic  of 
the  place  of  Jazz  in  the  modern  mu¬ 
sical  scene.  Abel  does  not  pretend 


that  Jazz  can  match  the  depth  of  feel¬ 
ing  found  in  the  classics.  He  stoutly 
maintains,  however,  that  as  a  re- 
fiection  of  the  restless,  fast-moving, 
energetic  life  of  modern  America,  Jazz 
deserves  a  place  with  other  art  forms 
in  this  country  and  elsewhere. 

“After  all,”  Abel  points  out,  “the 
dance  tunes  of  Beethoven’s  time — 
minuets,  waltzes,  and  gavottes — pro¬ 
vided  many  of  the  themes  for  major 
classical  works.  The  same  thing  can 
be  true  for  modern  music,  as  Stravin¬ 
sky,  Ravel,  and  Gershwin,  have  al¬ 
ready  proved.” 

“People  are  prejudiced  against 


By  CHARLES  L.  HILL 


Denton,  Texas  (Sp).— Hot  trumpeUi 
and  smooth  saxophones  reigned  on  the 
North  Texas  State  College  campus  May 
8th,  as  125  dance  band  musicians  from 
flve  colleges  and  three  high  schools  took 
part  In  the  first  college  sponsored  festival 
of  dance  band  music  to  be  held  anywhere. 

The  most  representative  high  school 
and  college  dance  band  was  presented  on 
a  stage  show  concert  that  night  In  the 
college  main  auditorium  before  2,000  stu¬ 
dents  and  townspeople.  ’The  18-plece  Mc¬ 
Kinney  high  school  organization  from 
McKinney,  Texas,  lead  by  Johnny  Wil¬ 
liams,  high  school  band  director,  and 
the  orchestra  from  Stephen  F.  Austin 
State  College,  Nacogdoches,  Texas,  lead 
by  Buddy  Ryland,  were  chosen  by  the 
experts  as  the  most  representative  dance 
bands. 

Other  high  school  bands  participating 
were  Decatur  and  Cooper.  College  or¬ 
chestras  Included  the  much  publicized 
dance  band  lab  unit  from  North  Texas 
State,  a  35-plece  radio  type  orchestra 


Jazz,”  the  Forum  leader  asserts.  “This 
happens,”  he  says,  “because  of  the 
atmosphere  under  which  Jazz  is  usu¬ 
ally  played,  because  of  a  lack  of  un¬ 
derstanding,  because  of  the  movie  and 
radio  stereotypes  of  Jazz  musicians  as 
disreputable  ‘characters,’  and  because 
of  the  antagonism  of  quiet-living  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  noisy  devices  used  by  mod¬ 
ern  orchestras.” 

Abel  laments  the  lack  of  teaching 
of  modern  music  in  grammar  and  high 
schools  and  in  the  traditional  music 
schools  of  America. 

“Most  music  professors  still  look 
down  on  Jazz  and  even  refuse  to  retv 
ognize  it  as  legitimate  American  mu¬ 
sic,”  he  sadly  explains.  The  day  of 
this  boycott  against  the  playing  of 

(ContiiiMcil  oil  next  page) 


with  .strings  and  harp  from  Texas  Chris¬ 
tian  University,  and  regular  16-plece 
dance  crews  from  Southern  Methodist 
University  and  Stephen  F.  Austin  State. 
North  Texas  State  also  presented  a  bebop 
combo. 

Consultants  for  this  event  were  Kugenc 
Hall,  chairman,  Floyd  Graham,  NTS<? 
stage  band  director,  Claude  Uakey,  stu¬ 
dent  at  NTSC  and  former  Harry  James, 
Glenn  Miller  lead  sax  player,  and  Charles 
l.ec  Hill,  concert  band  arranger-composer. 
In  charge  of  publicity. 

Kvents  started  at  10  a.  m.  with  a  wel¬ 
come  address  by  Dr.  Walter  H.  Hodgson, 
dean  of  the  school  of  music  of  North 
Texas  State,  who  said  the  Inclusion  of 
courses  in  colleges  concerning  the  playing 
and  interpretation  of  modern  dance  mu¬ 
sic  was  a  coming  thing  and  predicted 
these  courses  would  be  firmly  rooted  In 
school  systems  inside  ten  years.  He  said 
no  less  than  ten  members  of  the  NTSC 
music  faculty  had  had  some  practical 
experience  with  dance  bands  as  arrangers 
or  players,  which,  he  remarked,  was  in 
addition  to  their  many  years  of  study 
and  Interpretation  of  the  classics. 


Dance  Bands  Held  First  Big  Festival 

at  North  Texas  State  College  Last  May 


The  sparkling  high  school  dance  band  from  McKinney,  Texas,  was  the  best  high  school 
aggregation  in  North  Texas  State  Collage’s  first  annual  popular  music  festival  held 
on  the  campus. 
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Jazz  in  "proper "  musical  circles  soon 
will  be  on  its  way  out,  Abel  hopes. 

“To  seek  the  ultimate  in  self-expres¬ 
sion,  you’ve  just  got  to  know  ALL  mu¬ 
sic,"  Abel  insists.  "Many  musicians 
have  found  out  too  late  that  the  best 
jobs  in  radio  and  movies  require  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  every  con¬ 
temporary  musical  form.” 

Although  some  of  the  top  Jazz 
Forum  performers  are  students  who 
play  as  a  hobby  ("Sort  of  an  escape 
mechanism,”  Abel  says),  many  of  the 
stars  on  the  shows  are  young  profes¬ 
sional  musicians  seeking  the  pleasure 
and  experience  of  improvising  without 
restriction  before  a  large  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  audience. 

No  pay  is  given  to  any  performer 
on  the  Forum  programs,  except  trav¬ 
elling  expenses  for  the  out-of-town 
visitors.  Also  in  accordance  with  the 
non-commercial  spirit  of  the  Forum, 
no  musician  is  identified  as  leading  or 
playing  with  any  local  orchestra. 

The  audiences  are  a  mixture  of 
serious  jazz  fans  and  idly  curious 
students  who  come  seeking  enter¬ 
tainment  and  often  leave  with  a 
greater  appreciation  of  the  more  seri¬ 
ous  side  of  the  Forum’s  work.  The 
prevailing  relaxed  atmosphere  is  ob¬ 
vious  from  the  sound  of  feet  echoing 
the  often  fanatic  rhythms  heard  from 
the  stage  and  the  occasional  shouts  of 
"send  me  that  be-bop,  man"  or  “ride 
with  it.  Jack”  from  the  more  fanatic 
enthusiasts  in  the  crowd. 

From  the  Jazz  purists’  point  of  vew, 
the  audiences  are  still  so  “unedu¬ 
cated”  as  to  save  their  greatest  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  devastating  drum  solos. 
The  listeners  show  thoughtful  appre¬ 
ciation  of  good  performances,  how¬ 
ever,  and  become  a  part  of  the  show 
with  stamping  feet  and  clapping 
hands  when  the  musicians  "riff”  to¬ 
gether  in  the  laat  driving  choruses  of 
a  fast  tempo  blues. 

In  keeping  with  the  democratic 
spirit  of  jazz  itself,  no  color  line  is 
drawn  among  either  the  musicians  or 
the  listening  students.  About  one-fifth 
of  the  audiences  are  Negroes,  with  a 
similar  ratio  found  on  the  stage. 
Students  pay  fifty  cents  for  a  Forum 
membership,  which  entitles  them  to 
hear  four  concerts  and  participate  in 
the  Forum’s  work. 

The  educational  talks  range  from 
brief  discourses  on  the  history  of  jazz 
to  discussions  of  the  Petrillo  record 
ban  by  the  Forum’s  advisor,  Alfred 
J.  Philby,  a  balding  young  man  who 
spends  most  of  his  time  as  a  profes¬ 
sor  of  mechanical  drawing. 

Not  content  with  bringing  Jazz  to 
the  students  in  the  Saturday  sessions 
alone,  the  Forum  produced  a  student- 
written  musical  production  in  April 
which  attempted  to  demonstrate  how 


Buddy  Ryland,  trombons  playing  maastro,  and  his  orchastra  from  Stephan  F.  Austin 
State  Coltaga,  Nacogdoches,  Texas,  was  chosen  the  most  raprasantativa  collage  danca 
band  in  a  day  long  popular  music  festival  at  North  Texas  State  College.  Stan  Kenton 
styled  musical  arrangements  were  written  by  Bill  Wallace,  piano,  and  Ray  Davidson, 

baritone  sax. 


jazz,  as  well  as  the  classics,  can  be 
appreciated  by  music  lovers. 

Also  in  the  back  of  Abel’s  mind  for 
the  future  is  a  45  piece  orchestra  with 
the  regular  brass,  rhythm,  and  wind 
instruments,  plus  a  bevy  of  strings. 
Planned  as  a  sort  of  super  dance 
band,  it  will  present  concerts  and 
afternoon  proms  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  and  education  of  Ohio  State 
students.  A  smaller  version  of  this 
type  of  orchestra  tried  its  wings  in  a 
broadcast  over  a  Columbus  radio 
station  at  a  recent  concert  and  re¬ 
ceived  enthusiastic  acclaim. 

Having  received  a  number  of  in¬ 
quiries  from  students  throughout  the 
country  on  how  to  start  a  Jazz  Forum 
at  their  own  schools,  Abel  is  preparing 
a  set  of  instructions  describing  the 


procedure  for  organizing  a  Forum  and 
outlining  the  problems  and  cultural 
rewards  involved.  This  manual  will 
be  completed  soon  and  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  students  writing  Abel  at  Ohio 
State. 

While  Abel  has  his  hands  full  run¬ 
ning  the  Forum  at  Ohio  State,  he 
plans  a  few  guest  appearances  with 
the  Forum  troupe  at  nearby  colleges 
and  universities.  The  members  of  the 
Ohio  State  Jazz  group  hope  eventually 
to  see  the  day  when  ivy  leaves  will 
fiutter,  traditional  buildings  resound, 
and  staid  professors  Jump  in  amaze¬ 
ment  at  the  sount  of  stamping  feet 
and  enthusiastic  applause  blending 
with  the  wild  rhythms  of  the  latest 
in  modern  Jazz  on  college  campuses 
throughout  the  United  States. 


Th«  choral  groups  of  the  three  Puleski  County  High  Schools  messed  together  for  the 
first  Puleski  County  Chorel  Festival  Workshop,  at  Dublin,  Ve.  on  November  5,  1948. 
The  participeting  groups  ware  the  Dreper  High  School  Chorus,  of  43  voices,  the 
Dublin  High  School  Girls’  Glee  Club,  of  24  voices,  end  the  Puleski  High  School 
Chorus,  of  36  voices.  These  three  groups  ere  under  the  direction  of  James  H. 
Godfrey,  Dir,  of  Music  in  Puleski  County  Schools.  Mr.  Clarence  J.  Hesch,  Dir.  of  the 
VPI  Glee  Club,  end  Dir.  of  Instrumental  Music  at  Radford  Coilege,  Radford,  Ve. 
offered  criticism  of  each  groups  singing  end  directed  the  messed  group  in  three 
numbers.  The  purpose  of  the  Festival  Workshop  was  to  offer  an  opportunity  for 
each  group  to  sing  for  the  students  of  the  other  groups  end  to  receive  their  criticism 
as  well  as  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Hesch.  It  also  provided  an  opportunity  for  the 
students  to  enjoy  the  experience  of  singing  in  a  largo  group. 


Here  May  Be  a  Reason  for  the  Alleged 

PUGHT  of  the 
School  ORCHESTRA 


By  dnhuL 

Southwest  Texas  State  Teachers  College 
San  Marcos,  Texas 


e  HAVE  YOU  NOTICED  THAT 
PERIODICALLY  THERE  APPEAR 
ARTICLES  in  music  magazines  con¬ 
cerning  the  shortage  of  string  players 
and  the  lack  of  orchestras  in  our 
public  schools?  Usually  these  articles 
are  written  toy  orchestra  conductors — 
some  of  them  conductors  of  profes¬ 
sional  organizations — and  others,  most 
generally,  conductors  of  college  or¬ 
chestras  or  music  educators. 

The  articles  tell  ot  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  orchestra.  Ehreryone 
is  familiar  with  the  subject  matter. 
How  wrong  am  I  when  I  say  that 
these  articles  are  read  mostly  by  those 
having  orchestras?  Those  of  us  who 
have  orchestras  are  convinced  or  we 
would  not  be  orchestra  directors. 
The  other  music  educators  might 
read  the  articles,  might  agree  with 
the  contents,  but  for  various  reasons 
stop  there.  Just  reading  them.  Tes,.  of 
course,  some  will  give  “lip  service” 
to  the  orchestra,  but  will  do  nothing 
else.  The  articles.  Just  as  this  one, 
appear  in  music  magazines;  they  are 
read  by  orchestra  directors.  Just  as 
this  might  be.  Very  few  band  men 
will  read  this,  or  similar  articles,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  probably  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  Interest. 

There  are  some  schools  that  have 
good  orchestras.  There  are  schools 
pretending  to  have  orchestras.  There 
are  many  schools  with  no  orchestras 
at  all.  I  should  like  to  relate  some  of 
my  observations  to  you.  In  the  schools 
that  have  good  orchestras,  the  admin¬ 


istration  demands  and  makes  pro¬ 
visions  for  their  development.  The 
necessary  school-owned  instruments 
and  personnel  carry  on  a  good  pro¬ 
gram. 

In  schools  pretending  to  have  or¬ 
chestras,  I  have  observed  several 
reasons  for  the  half  success  of  the 
organizations.  One  main  reason  is 
that  the  administration  is  not  fully 
sold  on  the  program.  In  my  opinion 
this  is  the  reason  for  the  lack  of 
orchestras  generally.  Can  you  imagine 
a  school — 'I  do  not  care  what  size  it 
be — without  an  orchestra,  if  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  considered  the  orchestra 
an  essential  part  of  his  program?  How 
many  schools  are  there  without  a 
band? 

Let  me  cite  some  concrete  exam¬ 
ples.  These  examples  will  be  of  situ¬ 
ations  with  which  I  am  familiar.  The 
band  man  in  the  high  school  studied 
quite  a  bit  of  violin.  He  has  his  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  in  music  from  a  recog¬ 
nized  school.  He  was  prepared  thor¬ 
oughly  to  teach  orchestra.  'The 
administration  wanted  a  band  man 
primarily,  but  he  took  the  position. 
He  tried  to  sell  the  orchestra  idea 
without  success.  This  is  in  a  medium 


sized,  highly  cultural  town.  Because 
he  liked  orchestra  work  so  much  he 
got  a  few  children  interested  in  strings 
and  was  compelled  to  meet  them  on 
Saturday.  He  left  his  position  for 
another  and  his  successor  does  not 
have  his  interest  in  this  orchestra 
work.  You  know  what  Is  happening 
His  primary  interest  is  band  work.  His 
preparation  was  in  that  field.  The 
administration  does  not  care  for  or¬ 
chestra.  Why  should  he  sacrifice  his 
time  and  energy  to  work  at  a  thank¬ 
less  task?  He  has  a  gxx>d  band;  that 
is  what  the  administration  wants. 
Can  this  man  be  blamed?  I  am  sure 
that  you  know  of  similar  cases. 

Then  there  is  this  example:  The 
administration  wants  an  orchestra. 
This  is  a  medium-sized  school;  the 
town  'people,  quite  cultural,  want  an 
orchestra.  They  had  a  man  capable 
of  doing  good  work  in  both  orchestra 
and  band.  He  was  there  four  years, 
had  a  good  program  in  effect  when 
he  received  a  better  offer.  The  di¬ 
rector  who  follows  has  absolutely  no 
interest  in  orchestra.  Do  you  know 
what  is  happening  to  ,the  orchestra? 
It  Is  his  step-child  and  is  treated  as 
such.  You  know  that  it  will  not  be 
too  long  before  the  school  is  without 
an  orchestra. 

I  am  siting  examples  of  only  the 
medium  sized  schools,  since  mainly  it 
is  in  such  schools  that  our  trouble 
lies.  In  this  school  the  administration 
demands  both  orchestra  and  band. 
The  director,  not  too  well  prepared 
for  orchestra  work,  however,  does  a 
good  Job  with  both  organizations. 
Along  comes  an  offer  with  a  better 
salary  from  another  school.  In  this 
school  there  is  no  demand  from  the 
administration  for  an  orchestra.  Do 
you  think  the  director  will  make  an 
effort  to  have  one? 

One  of  our  bigger*  cities  had  two 


There  is  a  greater  demand  for  band  men 
than  there  is  for  orchestra  men.  However, 
the  orchestra  man  needs  more  training 
fo  be  able  to  be  both.  He  must  know  his 
strings  in  addition  to  the  winds.  Because 
of  the  greater  demand  for  band  men  the 
salaries  are  higher  for  those  positions. 
Should  a  man  learn  more  to  earn  less? 
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vacancies  this  summer,  one  in  band 
and  one  in  orchestra.  Notices  were 
sent  out  and  saiaries  quoted  were 
approximately  $3,000  for  the  band  po¬ 
sition  and  $2,400  for  the  orchestra 
position.  (I  do  not  remember  the  ex¬ 
act  amount,  these  are  relative  figures). 
For  which  of  these  positions  would 
you  apply?  Are  we  not  all  human? 
Isn’t  your  success  as  a  human  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  amount  of  money  you 
make?  — 1  know  a  good  band  director 
who  majored  in  violin.  He  has  a  fine 
band  in  a  medium-sized  school.  The 
administration  does  not  want  an  or¬ 
chestra  because  “they  do  not  want  to 
minimize  the  band."  Should  he  have 
applied  for  the  above  position  for  a 
much  smaller  salary  than  he  gets  as 
a  band  man?  1  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  the  orchestra  man  should  get 
more  than  the  band  man.  I)ut  do  you 
think  he  should  work  for  less?  Is 
this  one  reason  why  we  don’t  have 
more  orchestra  men? 

Another  medium-sized  school  has 
had  a  poor  orchestra  for  the  past  four 
years.  'The  superintendent  has  al¬ 
ways  demanded  orchestra,  l)and.  and 
chorus  in  this  school.  This  year  he  en¬ 
gaged  a  young  man  just  out  of  school 
to  teach  band.  The  wife  of  this 
band  man  must  teach  orchestra  be¬ 
cause  he  is  not  able.  How  many 
superintendents  are  lucky  enough  to 


find  this  combination? 

All  the  above  cases  are  not  fictional, 
and  any  similarities  you  might  know 
are  not  coincidental. 

There  is  a  greater  demand  for  band 
men  than  there  is  for  orchestra  men. 
However,  the  orchestra  man  needs 
more  training  to  be  able  to  be  both. 
He  must  know  his  strings  in  addition 
to  the  winds.  Because  of  the  greater 
demand  for  band  men  the  salaries  are 
higher  for  those  positions.  Should  a 
man  learn  more  to  earn  less? 

There  is  this  argument  that  the 
band  brings  in  returns  to  the  school; 
football  (ask  the  coach  and  see), 
basketball,  parades,  etc.  In  other 
words,  the  music  program  is  in  the 
schools  to  see  how  much  we  can  get 
out  of  the  youngsters.  What  returns 
do  you  get  from  the  academic  sub¬ 
jects?  Do  we  have  a  music  program 
in  our  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the 
children  or  for  what  returns  finan¬ 
cially  we  can  get  from  the  program? 

Some  college  men  say  you  should 
have  an  orchestra  in  your  school,  but 
what  have  they  done  to  qualify  stu¬ 
dents  for  such  portions?  If  the  or¬ 
chestra  is  as  necessary  to  a  school  as 
the  band  is,  then  let  us  have  a  band 
and  an  orchestra.  In  larger  systems 
let’s  have  equal  salaries.  Let’s  not 
api>eal  to  people  not  trained  in  or¬ 


chestral  work  to  have  orchestras,  and 
let’s  not  appeal  to  those  trained  in 
orchestral  work  to  work  for  less. 
Let’s  have  the  administrators  demand 
orchestras,  and  have  the  educators 
trained  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
administrators. 

We  have  this  situation  as  I  see  it. 
We  have  some  leaders  in  music  edu¬ 
cation  asking  the  band  men  to  do 
work  for  which  they  receive  little  or 
no  preparation.  These  leaders  say  the 
orchestra  is  a  fine  thing  but  in  train¬ 
ing  the  teachers  omit  the  necessary 
preparation.  Remember  the  old  say¬ 
ing.  “we  enjoy  doing  most,  the  things 
we  do  l)est.’’  If  we  can  graduate 
people  who  can  do  both  and  create 
the  demand  for  the  orchestra  from 
the  administrators,  we  will  not  need 
to  bemoan  the  orchestra  situation  pe¬ 
riodically. 

Shall  we  as  music  educators  wait 
for  the  instrument  manufacturers  to 
create  the  demand  for  the  orchestra, 
just  as  they  created  the  demand  for 
the  band?  Is  it  music  education  to 
emphasize  band  or  chorus  or  orches¬ 
tra?  Can  we  call  ourselves  music 
educators  when  we  emphasize  one 
phrase  of  music  program — band  or 
chorus  or  orchestra — at  the  expense 
of,  and  out  of  proportion  to,  the 
other  two? 

Anton  Bek. 


?0uf  J’bUoa.  ! 

Let's  Co-op  with  the 
Local  Music  Dealer 


•  Too  often  our  music  educators  for¬ 
get  that  ipart  of  their  salary  is  paid 
by  the  rent  and  taxes  of  the  man  who 
operates  the  local  music  store. 

Too  often  there  is  a  slight  under 
current  of  either  jealousy  or  competi¬ 
tion  lietween  these  two  parties. 

Both  should  'be  interested  in  im¬ 
proving  the  musical  attitudes  and 
accomplishments  of  the  entire  com¬ 
munity. 

That  this  does  not  always  occur  is 
simply  that  many  angles  are  involved 
which  cannot  be  straightened  out  into 
perfectly  harmonious  dealings  until 
the  two  sides  get  together  in  a 
friendly  way. 

It  has  been  my  personal  opinion 
and  experience  that  there  is  one  way 
to  approach  the*  situation:  Agree  as 


a  premise  that  you  will  work  to  mu¬ 
tual  advantage — and  live  up  to  your 
agreement.  An  old  saying  is  that 
“laws  were  made  to  be  broken,"  but 
happy  relations  is  simply  a  matter  of 
give  and  take — as  in  marriage.  If  one 
should  get  excited  every  time  a  simple 
misunderstanding  occurs,  one  would 
be  trying  to  work  his  way  out  of  a 
myriad  of  arguments  daily. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  attempt  any 
defense  of  the  music  educator  who 
looks  too  seriously  upon  monetary 
gain,  lets  that  wreck  his  judgment 


and  sincerity  as  a  teacher.  His  honest 
advice  is  sought.  He  gives  it.  Any¬ 
thing  he  may  realize  will  never  be  big 
enough  to  justify  a  congressional  in¬ 
vestigation.  Yet  there  are  some  who 
want  to  earn  a  profit  on  every  sale 
they  make  to  a  student,  and  I  have 
known  some  who  think  that  profit 
should  be  as  much  as  an  established 
dealer  might  earn.  This  Is  competi¬ 
tion.  It  is  trade,  not  education,  and 
it  is  bad,  very  bad. 

Store  keepers,  music,  clothing,  or 
grocery,  are  in  business  for  profit — 


By  j?.  TltaiftuVuL  {jJsdddaufah, 

Director  of  Music,  Freeport,  N.  Y.  High  School 
Assistant  Director,  New  York  State  Music  Camp 
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At  Freeport  New  York  High,  We — 


to  buying  in  a  music  store,  and  a  few 
careless  remarks  spoken  half  in  jest 
may  be  sufficient  to  call  for  an  infor¬ 
mal  boycott  of  that  store. 

Another  reason  for  dealing  locally 
is  that  these  businessmen  really 
want  your  business,  and  if  anything  is 
not  satisfactory,  you  can  go  directly 
to  them.  This  may  mean  a  saving  of 
several  day’s  time  in  making  any  ad¬ 
justment. 

X  rule  that  must  NOT  be  l)roken, 
however,  is  to  belittle,  or  in  any  way 
cast  a  reflection  upon  either  the  qual¬ 
ity  or  price  of  an  article  which  may 
be  brought  to  you  for  inspection 
through  the  store.  You  need  not  buy 
it,  or  even  recommend  its  purchase, 
but  common  courtesy  demands  certain 
consideration.  If  the  dealer  himself 
asks  your  opinion,  then  the  bars  are 
down,  but  never  make  such  criticism 
in  front  of  a  student.  By  the  same 
token,  the  store  owner  should  make 
every  possible  opening  to  acquaint 
customers  with  the  fine  work  of  the 
school  music  teacher,  and  should 
make  every  effort  to  defend  him  and 
his  work  on  any  occasion  when  such 


faack  them  to  march  young — Third  Grade  Tonettes  learning  to  march. 


or  they  wouldn't  be  in  business  long 
— and  it  is  not  just  the  cost  from  the 
manufacturer  or  jobber  plus  postage. 
They  have  a  fixed  “overhead”  which 
cannot  be  forgotten. 

Part  of  this  “profit,”  if  that  is  the 
correct  term,  should  be  considered 
as  a  “service”  charge — caring  for 
rush  emergencies,  filling  in  a  few  lost 
parts,  or  other  small  details  that  the 
big  corporation  would  not  bother  with. 

Another  angle  is  the  amount  of 
equipment  which  the  local  dealer  can 
carry  as  regular  stock.  After  all,  a 
few  years  ago  his  business  was  mainly 
piano  sales  and  sheet  music.  We,  as 
educators,  have  intruded  into  the  calm 
of  that  business  with  requests  for 
oboe  reeds,  cork  grease,  bass  rosin, 
Sousaphone  cases,  viola  tail-pieces, 
bass  clarinet  swabs,  and  many  other 
items  which  are  not  standard  stock. 

If  we  do  not  make  our  requests 
known  to  such  a  store,  we  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  be  psychic  about  what 
we  may  be  wanting  tomorrow,  or  even 
a  half-hour  from  now.  However,  if 
we  are  running  to  them  for  these 
little  items,  we  should  consider  their 
willingness  to  co-operate  as  worthy 
of  our  larger  orders  for  instruments 
and  music.  With  many  of  these  pic¬ 
ayune  orders,  it  could  get  to  the 
point  where  the  dealer  hates  to  see 
you  come  into  his  store. 


I  should  like  to  state  in  passing 
that  I  have  never  been  refused  about 
stocking  a  certain  item,  when  the  deal¬ 
er  knows  that  it  is  something  that  will 


discussion  arises. 

In  many  communities  there  is  no 
local  music  store,  as  such,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  go  out  of  town  for  items. 
In  these  cases,  the  music  educator 
must  many  times  rely  entirely  upon 
mail-order  business  dealings,  and  has 
to  learn  to  anticipate  his  wants  by 
weeks. 


U  N — United  Natiolk — Polo  Grounds. 


be  called  for.  Passing  whims  about 
certain  brands  of  merchandise  cannot 
be  listed  in  this  category,  since  most 
dealers  buy  outright  rather  than  on 
consignment  and  want  items  that  will 
really  sell. 

Your  attitude  in  this  regard  will 
reflect  Itself  in  the  pupils’  reaction 


We  are  all  trying  to  promote  MU¬ 
SIC,  and  definite  cooperation  in  the 
community  —  with  Service  Clubs, 
Churches,  P.T.A.,  etc.  and  especially 
the  local  music  store  (they  all  have 
friends,  too!!) — will  make  your  com¬ 
munity  life  increasingly  secure  and 
happy. 
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THE 

CREATIVE 

URGE 


AN  ESSAY 

By  Qlaharuji  {hhJton  ^AimeA 

Noted  Director.  Author,  Teacher 
Hamden,  Connecticut 


•  THEODORE  JORGENSON,  IN  HIS 
GREAT  BOOK*  ON  IBSEN,  makes 
this  comment:  “Even  the  shadows 
and  the  obetaclea  of  life  are  probably 
necessary  for  the  realisation  of  the 
highest  good.  A  painter  cannot  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  dark  colors  that  create 
contrast,  and  the  musician  cannot 
achieve  consonance  without  disso¬ 
nance.  Struggle  is  the  inner  nature  o1 
spirit  wherever  it  is  found.  From  the 
creative  struggle  comes  the  highest 
Joy  but  aiso  the  greatest  agony  of  our 
experience.”  It  has  always  seemed 
undeniable  that  in  some  form  or  other, 
and  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  the 
creative  urge  manifests  itself  in  every 
human  being — most  noticeably  in  the 
young  child.  One  of  the  greatest 
tragedies  of  mankind,  oftentimes,  is 
that  as  we  get  older  we  become  less 
and  less  articulate.  In  so  far  as  the 
truly  original  aspects  of  the  creative 
human  imagination  are  concerned, 
this  almost  inexorable  truth  is  the 
cause  of  many  an  unsuspected  trag¬ 
edy.  A  sensitive  nature  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  great  historical  event,  the 
deep  understanding  of  a  fine  unselfleh 
character,  the  intuitive  sensing  of  a 
great  work  of  art  often  cause  im- 
measured  suffering  to  those  who  can¬ 
not  express  their  feelings  and  under-a 
standings  to  their  fellow-men. 

The  innate  and  underlying  cause  of 
such  anguish  lies  indubitably  in  the 
fact  that  average,  inarticulate  man 
has  a  subconscious  urge  to  spread  the 
gospel  of  the  good,  the  true  and  the 
beautiful  wherever  these  eoncepts 

♦"Hendrik  Ibsen — A  Study  in  Art  and 
Personality.” 


have  been  made  irrevocably  manifest 
by  the  rare  creative  genius  of  a  Bee¬ 
thoven  or  a  Shakespeare.  To  be  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  eternal  struggle  of  good 
to  overcome  evil  may  be  blissful,  as 
someone  once  said.  The  real  tragedy 
is  not  the  biissful  ignorance  but  the 
destroying  powers  of  the  aimless  and 
dissipating  substitutes  that,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  must  Inevitably  fill  the  lacunae 
caused  by  the  lack  of  a  truly  meaning¬ 
ful  understanding  of  the  genuine  mes¬ 
sage  of  genius. 

One  vital  aspect  of  the  creative  urge 
is  undoubtedly  the  eternal  struggle 
of  thinking  man  to  combat  the  evii 
that  exists  in  the  world.  Whether 
from  weakness  of  character,  heredity, 
or  from  the  absence  of  this  very  neces¬ 
sary  expression  of  tke  creative  urge, 
there  exists  this  eternal  struggle  of 
the  good  to  drive  back  the  evil.  It 
is  a  sort  of  struggle  for  existence — a 
survival  of  the  strongest — that  goes 
on  in  man’s  spiritual  or  moral  life — 
as  a  striking  counterpart,  perhaps,  of 
the  more  animalistic  struggle  for  ex¬ 
istence.  Someone  once  said  of  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  heroes  tbat  their  active  life¬ 
span  was  spent  in  championing  the 
good  in  a  continuous  struggle  against 
the  evil,  which  is,  in  fact,  true  of  all 
good  heroes.  • 

The  incessant  and  everlasting  urge 
within  normal  man  for  the  expression 
of  self  is  but  another  manifestation 
of  this  same  impulse  for  creative  ac¬ 
tivity.  Whether  artistically  or  scien¬ 
tifically,  the  fruits  of  this  eternal  self- 
expression  represent  the  conscious  or 
unconscious  attempts  of  human  be¬ 
ings  to  leave  the  world  a  little  better 
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than  they  found  it  Whether  inten¬ 
tionally  so  or  not  it  is  evident  that 
all  art  and  science  were  fundament¬ 
ally  and  originally  meant  to  bear  a 
message  that  would  increase  man's 
goodness  and  the  universal  brother¬ 
hood  and  love.  Beethoven’s  “Heroic” 
Sympathy  was  an  exemplary  instance 
of  the  holding-up  of  those  universal 
qualities  of  liberty,  equality  and  fra¬ 
ternity  for  which  Beethoven’s  mind 
Napoleon  was  (at  first  glance)  a 
worthy  subject.  The  discovery  of 
gunpowder  and  the  inventions  that 
led  to  the  Industrial  Revolution  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
although  they  may  have  turned  out 
to  be  more  destructive  than  construc¬ 
tive,  were  originally  intended  to  make 
man’s  lot  both  pleasanter  and  easier. 
’The  saga  of  mis-appropriation  and 
mis-interpretation  is  a  long  and  a 
sorrowful  one.  It  is  again  the  tragedy 
engendered  by  the  miscarriage  of  the 
creative  impulse.  Inarticulate  and 
stified,  ill-euited  and  unfit,  man’s  pros¬ 
titution  of  goodness  and  beauty  as 
well  as  truth  and  understanding  was 
as  unintentional  as  it  was  inevitable. 
When  we  witness  the  inexorable  Im¬ 
pulse  of  this  creative  urge — whether 
for  good  or  for  evil — we  often  gaze 
in  wonderment  at  man’s  ant-like  crea¬ 
tive  activity  in  behalf  of  the  good. 

It  is  significant  for  young  living  to 
know  that  there  is  an  additional  some¬ 
thing  we  have  often  called  faith.  In¬ 
tangible  as  it  is,  faith  has,  from  days 
long  unremembered,  kept  man  forever 
in  the  fray  when  all  hope  seemed  lost 
and  all  good  overpowered  and  extin- 
Please  (sm  to  page  25 
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Voice  Classification 


As  the  first  In  a  series  of  what  we 
hope  will  he  worth  while  discussions 
with  our  vocal  readers,  we  have  chosen 
the  topic  of  voice  classification.  It  is 
extremely  important  that  you  sing  in 
the  range  where  your  voice  will  be 
at  its  best  quality.  Each  student  can 
determine  this  for  himself,  and  with 
the  aid  of  his  teacher  obtain  the  help 
of  one  trained  in  this  work. 

The  proper  classification  of  your 
voice  should  be  undertaken  with  great 
care.  Adult  classification  depends 
upon  range  and  quality.  Many  voices 
are  Improperly  classified  because  the 
individuals  “want”  to  sing  a  partic¬ 
ular  part.  In  many  of  our  high  schools, 
voices  with  a  high  tessitura  (range) 
are  forced  to  sing  second  soprano  or 
alto  parts  because  the  student  is  a 
good  reader  and  can  carry  the  part. 
This  is  a  dangerous  practice  and 
should  be  discouraged.  On  the  other 
hand,  because  the  first  soprano  part 
is  usually  the  melody,  many  mezzo 
sopranos  and  altos  try  to  sing  the 
higher  part. 

Among  the  boys  we  have  found  a 
better  classification  except  in  the  case 
of  high  baritones  who  are  asked  to 
sing  tenor,  often  straining  their 
voices  by  singing  their  highest  tones 
(or  too  long  a  time. 

Voice  students  should  vocalize  at 
the  piano  and  find  out  their  exact 
range.  Just  how  high  can  you  sing 
and  how  low  can  you  sing?  Write 
these  notes  down  and  compare  with 
your  range  six  months  from  now. 
Your  voice  may  extend  its  range  to 
a  slight  degree. 

For  the  most  part,  try  and  sing 
within  the  middle  tones  of  your  voice. 
By  that  we  do  not  mean  that  you 
should  never  sing  high  or  low  tones. 
But  it  is  safe  to  sing  a  high  F  in 
public  only  after  you  have  vocalized 
to  a  high  A  or  even  higher  above  it. 
The  same  is  true  on  low  tones.  If 
you  can  sing  a  low  G,  it  should  be 
safe  for  you  to  sing  a  low  B-flat 
(above  it)  in  public.  Don’t  think  that 
Just  because  you  can  sing  a  high  tone 


you  are  a  tenor  or  a  soprano.  The 
quality  is  very  important.  As  so¬ 
pranos  and  tenors  sing  higher  their 
voices  usually  become  lighter  and 
more  "flute  like.”  As  the  alto  and 
baritone  sing  lower,  his  voice  becomes 
richer  and  more  resonant. 

‘The  classification  of  girl  voices  is 
usually  made  into  three  parts.  There 
are  the  lyric  (light)  sopranos  which 
we  like  to  call  first  sopranos.  In  our 
experience  there  are  not  too  many 
of  this  type.  These  individuals  should 
have  light,  clear  voices,  and  should 
be  able  to  sing  to  A  above  the  treble 
staff  with  good  (not  forced)  quality. 
The  mezzo-soprano  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon  of  the  girl  voices.  Out  of  100 
girl  singers,  it  is  likely  that  about 


forty  to  forty-five  would  be  in  this 
group.  The  voice  is  more  heavy  than 
the  lyric  soprano.  In  the  singing  of 
hymns  and  popular  songs  which  are 
usually  limited  to  the  range  of  the 
staff,  these  individuals  will  be  able 
to  sing  the  SOPRANO  part.  The  alto 
is  the  lowest  of  the  girl  voices.  There 
are  relatively  few  alto  voices  in  high 
school  because  the  quality  and  depth 
of  tone  usually  comes  with  more  ma¬ 
ture  singers.  However,  we  have  found 
as  many  as  25  per  cent  of  high  school 
girl  singers  who  were  able  to  sing  this 
part  well  within  their  range. 

The  classification  for  boys  has  to 
include  the  unchanged  voice  as  well 
as  the  changed.  During  adolescence 
Please  turn  to  page  29 
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Cijrifiitmas: . .  1948 

Each  Christmas  Eve  I  stand  outside  my  window 
And  gaze  up  at  the  bright  stars  overhead, — 

The  some  stars  which  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago 
Looked  down  upon  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem. 

I  think  of  the  many  other  men  who,  like  me — 

Have  found  a  certain  joy  and  happiness  in  looking  above; 

Men  the  world  over,  who  have  longed  to  live  a  life  of  service  to  mankind;  ^ 

Men  who  have  been  poets,  philosophers,  leaders  ® 

Men,  in  all  walks  of  life,  who  hove  longed  to  raise  the  living  standards  of  the 

world.  ’  ^ 

Yes — teachers — teaching  boys  and  girls —  S 

So  that  they  too  might  know  the  better,  and  the  best.  .  S 

A  few  years  ago,  when  I  stood — I  breathed  a  prayer 
For  those  boys  and  girls  I  had  known  who  were 
Fighting  for  the  great  ideals  of  Democracy. 

Tonight  I  sing  my  song  of  Thanksgiving  that  man  is 
No  longer  engaged  in  war  . . . 

And  I  see  the  stars  as  though  they  were  great  mirrors  in  space 

Reflecting  back  a  picture  of  the  graves  of  two  hundred  thousand 
Americans  who  have  paid  the  price  for  such  as  you  and  I. 

This  Christmas  as  I  gaze  I  take  new  courage. 

.  Perhaps  “old  stars"  the  next  two  thousand  years  will  be  different. 

Perhaps  we  mortals  can  get  a  picture  through  your  mirror  surface — 

A  picture  of  a  "Peace  on  Earth"  which  the  angel  choir  sang  about 
Two  thousand  years  ago. 

Each  Christmas  Eve  I  stand  outside  my  window  and  gaze  up  at  the  bright 
stars  overhead, — 

A  brief  glimpse  into  eternity. . . 


— Frederic  Fay  Swift. 
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Don't  lot  the  pictures  on  the  well  confute  you.  This  dignified  group,  to  epproprietely  gowned,  it  Mitt  Whittaker's  Watertown  High 

School  Mixed  Chorus. 


‘77/  Tell  You  About  Our 
Vocal  Program  in  Watertown** 


Lovaly*to>look-at  Donne  Whittaker  it 
doing  e  lovely  job  at  Vocal  Director 
at  Watertown. 


The  vocal  music  in  our  city  of 
•12.000  serves  the  community  in  a 
great  many  ways.  Each  year  we  per¬ 
form  before  service  clubs,  various 
civic  groups,  study  clubs  and  church 
organizations.  l..ast  year  the  mixed 
chorus  gave  six  complete  programs, 
including  three  conventions:  The  Sal¬ 
vation  Army,  the  South  Dakota 
Teachers  Convention,  and  the  State 
Ro'ary  Conference. 

Each  Christmas  we  present  our  an¬ 
nual  Yuletide  program  with  special 

Th«  Aaolian  Club 


candle  lighting.  Our  largest  program 
of  the  year  is  the  annual  Spring  Con¬ 
cert.  We  participated  in  the  State 
Regional  Contest  and  received  a  su¬ 
perior  rating. 

In  building  a  program  we  work  on 
a  few  numbers  until  they  are  mas 
tered.  and  then  review  them  at  reg¬ 
ular  intervals  to  keep  them  in  mind. 
It  is  surprising  how  much  material 
can  be  memorized  in  a  year’s  time. 

Our  choir  meets  three  times  each 
week,  one  hour  eac\i  rehearsal.  One 
of  these  rehearsals  is  used  for  sec¬ 
tional  rehearsals  when  we  are  work¬ 


ing  on  new  music. 

There  are  many  more  students  in¬ 
terested  in  singing  in  the  choir  than 
we  can  accommodate.  Each  year 
everyone  is  given  an  opportunity  to 
try  out.  Our  selection  of  voices  is 
made  on  quality  and  sight  reading. 

A  typical  program  included:  “Lord. 
For  Thy  Tender  Mercy’s  Sake,’’  Far- 
rant;  “Vox  Celestes,"  Alcott;  “Jesus. 
Our  Lord,  We  Adore  Thee,’’  James; 
“Salvation  Is  Created,’’  Tschnokoff, 
etc. 

Besides  the  Mixed  Choir  we  have 
the  Aeolian  Club,  a  girls’  ensemble 
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selected  from  the  best  of  the  vocal 
students.  This  group  makes  a  great 
many  public  performances. 

The  girls  are  here  pictured  in  their 
hoop-skirt  gowns.  Our  favorite  num¬ 


ber  is  an  Irving  Berlin  fantasy  in 
which  we  use  “Say  It  With  Music,” 
“Blue  Skies”  and  “A  Pretty  Girl  la 
Like  a  Melody.”  The  girls  use  routine 
steps  as  they  sing. 


(Ed. — Our  thanks  to  Miss  Whitta¬ 
ker  for  a  very  interesting  report  of 
what  she  is  doing  with  choral  music 
in  her  city.  We  like  the  emphasis  on 
the  community  cooperation.) 


Voice  Teaching 


By 

(UbaAt  ^dmu/uL  ShowfLiSoAion. 


Although  the  teaching  of  the  voice 
as  an  instrument  of  music  is  a  skill 
that  requires  the  attention  of  the 
expert,  there  are  many,  especially  in 
the  large  centers,  who  are  merely 
pretenders — to  put  it  kindly — and 
who  have  no  right  to  teach. 

There  is  more  money  made  in  the 
teaching — or  the  alleged  teaching  of 
singing — than  in  any  form  of  quackery 
existing  in  America. 

Many  musicians,  pianists,  accom¬ 
panists  and  even  violinists  and  oth¬ 
ers  who  desire  to  add  to  their  in- 
ome  undertake  to  teach  voice.  These 
iiusicians  lack  a  sufficiently  intimate 
.nowledge  of  the  voice  and  partic- 
ilarly  the  requirements  in  the  edu- 
ation  of  the  voice.  They  possess  no 
(agnostic  power  for  the  classiflca- 
lon  of  voices,  they  do  not  sing  them- 
..plves,  and  through  lack  of  physiologi- 
..al.  psychological  and  pedagogical 
training  do  all  sorts  of  damage  by 
establishing  in  the  pupil  vicious 
habits  by  this  treatment  of  otherwise 
excellent  musicians. 

He  who  wishes  to  devote  himself  to 
the  teaching  of  singing  must  have 
studied  over  a  long  period  of  time 
under  the  guidance  of  a  true  master 
of  the  art.  He  must  have  made  in¬ 
tensive  and  extensive  investigations 
with  his  own  voice,  must  train  his 
own  voice  and  watch  the  correct 
treatment  of  hundreds  of  other 
voices  until  he  has  attained  full  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  the  subject.  Only  after 
becoming  a  singer  himself  can  he 
educate  others  to  become  singers. 
Writings  can  never  supply  the  place 
of  individual  instruction. 

How  can  he  who  has  not  made  a 
special  study  of  them,  convey  to  the 
pupil  free  and  easy  intonation  and 
the  art  of  equalizing  the  voice? 

WHAT  WB  HAVE  NOT  ACQUIRED 
OURSELVES,  WE  CANNOT  IM¬ 
PART. 

The  tea ''her  of  singing  must  be  a 
singer.  He  must  be  able  to  sing  to 
his  pupils  to  illustrate  to  them  the 
diff^ence  between  a  bright  and  clear 
tone^or  a  dull  and  hazy  leading  of  the 
voice,  and  to  convey  to  them  by 


demonstration,  the  difference  in  the 
shades,  tones  and  modds  of  musical 
vocal  sounds. 

Moreover,  the  teacher  of  singing, 
through  his  own  experience  in  singing, 
should  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
anatomy  to  have  it  in  his  power  to 
explain  to  his  pupils  the  conditions 
under  which  fine  musical  vocal  tone 
is  produced.  He  should  also  be  able 
to  help  the  pupil  to  get  rid  of  faulty 
guttural,  palatal  and  nasal  sounds. 
Some  grotesque  and  ludicrous  direc¬ 
tions  frequently  are  given  by  those 
who  know  not. 

One  teacher  (?)  tells  his  pupils  to 
“sing  as  if  you  were  getting  sea¬ 
sick.”  Teachers  advise:  “Sit  on  the 
breath”;  “Give  the  tone  more  ‘head’ 
“Give  it  more  chest”;  “Push  out  the 
alKiominal  wall”;  “Energize  the  front 
of  the  face”;  “Relax  the  throat”; 
“Draw  the  tone  down  through  your 
nose”;  “Focus  the  tone  about  three 
feet  from  your  body”;  “Think  it  ‘this 
way’;  think  it  ‘that  way’.” 

Other  empirics  advice:  “Put  your 
front  teeth  into  the  tone  and  ‘bite 
into  it’ .”  Another  well  known  sug¬ 
gestion  is  “To  sing  the  tone  into  one¬ 
self.” 

Another  method  advocates  “singing 
into  the  mask”  for  “tone  placement.” 

Singing  into  the  mask  is  an  attempt 
to  focus  tone.  Tone  is  sound  and 
cannot  he  focussed.  The  vibratory 
sensations  that  are  sometimes  felt  in 
the  face  during  singing  are  confirma¬ 
tions  of  production  and  not  causal 
factors. 

One  could  mention  innumerable  ab- 


(Ed. — We  asked  Dr.  Brown  to  write 
this  article  because  for  more  than 
fifty  years  he  has  been  a  TEACHER 
OF  SINGERS.  Both  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  he  has  sung  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  choral  literature.  He  has  in 
his  own  singing,  as  well  as  those 
whom  he  has  taught,  the  proof  that 
his  choral  teaching  is  sound.  It 
works.) 


surd  directions  and  suggestions  that 
are  in  common  use  among  non-sing¬ 
ing  teachers.  As  aids  to  the  singer 
they  can  mean  nothing.  They  are 
simply  cases  of  wishful  thinking.  The 
teacher  is  merely  hoping  that  some 
thing  will  happen  to  better  the  tone. 
If  he  happens  to  hear  what  he  con¬ 
siders  an  improvement  he  will  say: 
“Now  hold  what  you  just  felt;  now 
you’ve  got  it.”  The  pupil  does  not 
know  what  he  has  got.  He  might 
have  had  good  luck  just  one  time.  He 
may  not  again.  All  this  is  not  ex¬ 
aggerated. 

The  procedures  alluded  to  are  at¬ 
tempts  to  consciously  control  and 
scientifically  regulate  the  vocal  or¬ 
gans  which  is  not  only  impossible  but 
creates  vocal  faults,  making  solutions 
more  difficult  than  ever.  Teachers  of 
singing  should  not  only  be  singers 
but  they  should  be  very  careful  in 
their  teaching  of  pupils,  especially 
those  who  are  beginning  the  study  of 
voice.  Voice  culture  should  never  be 
looked  upon  as  something  mysterious 
and  different  from  the  natural  way  of 
singing. 

To  develop  “diaphragmatic  strength” 
some  interesting  “developers”  are 
used.  Pupils  are  made  to  lie  on  their 
backs  on  the  floor,  h^avy  books  on 
their  abdomens.  The  books  are  raised 
and  lowered,  with  or  without  the  use 
of  the  breath,  by  the  abdominal 
muscles.  This  exercise  may  be  goo<l 
as  a  developer  of  muscles  for  raising 
books  or  weights  with  that  part  of 
the  body.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
developing  strength  of  coordinated 
functional  singing  through  which 
diaphragmatic  strength  is  develope<l. 

Again,  there  is  a  “method”  in  which 
the  nose  is  given  primary  impor 
tance.  The  tone  is  given  “nasal”  qual¬ 
ity  by  “placing  it”  behind  the  nose. 
This  is  done,  it  is  said,  to  “place”  the 
voice  or  develop  nasal  resonance.  It 
can  do  neither.  Tone,  sound  waves, 
cannot  be  “placed.”  Resonance,  a 
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secondary  product  of  tonal  vi'brationR 
cannot  be  developed.  Bometimea  the 
singer  la  actually  taught  to  pucker  up 
the  noae  while  ainging,  making  naaal 
noiaea  on  Mee-Mee-Mee,  Mo-Mo-Mo  .  .  . 
Inexplainable  practicea  are  uaually  aa- 
aociated  with  thia  type  of  inatruc- 


tien.  .  .  .  Theae  methoda  compel  the 
uae  of  many  artlllclal  helpa — the 
“cover,”  the  attempt  to  “make”  reao- 
nance,  to  “make”  vowel  forma,  to 
“make”  diction — in  fact  to  “make” 
everything. 


The  art  of  teaching  ainging  ia  given 
to  few.  There  are  many  so-called 
teachers  of  voice  who  have  no  right 
to  teach. 

Some  aing — not  becauae  of  teachers 
— but  in  aplte  of  them. 

- ■(».. 

keep  at  it.  If  you  have  normal  intel¬ 
ligence,  you  can  learn  to  read  music 
and  read  it  quite  readily. 

Rhythm  ia  aomething  which  has 
been  taught  in  our  achoola  from  the 
firat  grade.  Studenta  aoon  graduate 
from  thoae  quarter  and  half  notea  to 
more  complicated  rhythms.  By  the 
time  a  student  has  finished  the  sixth 
grade,  he  should  be  fairly  familiar 
with  common,  basic  rhythms  of  mu¬ 
sic.  Rhythm  is  basic  with  Bach  as 
well  as  modern  swing.  But  RHYTHM 
IS  SOMETHING  THAT  YOU  MUST 
FEEL.  Apply  what  you  have  learned 
— of  course.  Use  your  mind  in  count¬ 
ing  out  difficult  passages.  But  be 
sure  that  you  FEEL  that  regular  beat 
— anticipate  tt. 

Undoubtedly  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion  of  which  we  are  a  part  must 
come  in  for  its  share  of  criticism. 
Instrumentally  we  must  produce  good 
performers.  If  we  order  a  new  Sousa- 
phone  for  the  band,  we  expect  not 
only  to  see  it — we  expect  to  hear  it. 
Our  friends,  those  on  the  Board  of 
Education,  will  want  to  HEAR  IT,  too. 
In  the  choral  Held  we  often  hear  the 
excuse — “but  we  don’t  have  good 
singers  here.”  This  is  all  nonsense. 
There  are  good  voices  in  every  school. 
We  have  Judged  upwards  of  500  choirs 
and  in  every  one  there  were  a  few 
excellent  voices.  Often  they  did  not 
sing  with  good  taste  but  potentially 
there  were  fine  voices  present. 

Singers  never  perform  any  better 
than  the  conductor  demands  of  them. 
If  he  is  satisfied  with  a  poor  per¬ 
formance,  then  the  students  accept 
that  as  their  STANDARD.  The  fact 
that  so  many  choirs  sing  so  poorly 
is  entirely  the  responsibility  of  the 
teachers  in  charge.  Simpler  music, 
smaller  range,  words  within  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  singers — these  may 
be  the  steps  toward  a  better  per¬ 
formance.  Remember  there  is  no 
merit  in  singing  very  difficult  music 
UNLESS  IT  IS  SUNG  WELL. 

Let  us  be  alert  for  outstanding 
choral  students.  How  many  people 
in  your  choir  have  "absolute  pitch"? 
Do  you  have  some  singers  who  are 
able  to  fill  in  any  part  which  may  be 
weak  at  the  moment?  Do  you  have 
student  conductors  who  can  take  over 
Pluate  twn  to  pag*  !5 
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Fundamentals  of  Singing 


One  evening  recently,  your  vocal 
editor  attended  one  of  the  New  York 
State  School  Music  Association  Con¬ 
certs.  This  year  there  were  fourteen 
of  these  programs  held  in  various  lo¬ 
cations  across  the  state  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  about  4,500  boys  and 
girls  attending.  The  fact  that  about 
fifty  per  cent  of  those  students  apply¬ 
ing  were  not  accepted  because  of 
limitations  on  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  could  be  accommodated, 
gives  our  readers  some  indication 
that  these  All  State  Bands,  Orches¬ 
tras.  and  Choirs  are  rather  selective. 
Such  is  the  case.  However,  the  vari¬ 
ous  chairmen  do  all  within  their 
power  to  see  that  there  is  some  repre¬ 
sentation  from  each  of  the  hundreds 
of  schools  participating  in  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

After  observing  the  vocal  students, 
talking  with  some  of  the  teachers  who 
had  trained  these  students,  and  after 
a  long  conversation  with  the  director, 
we  are  ready  to  go  out  on  the  limb 
and  state  that  there  is  something 
very  wrong  with  our  approach  to  vo¬ 
cal  music.  We  hold  no  brief  to  be 
used  in  defending  anyone.  The  facts 
speak  for  themselves — let  the  chips 
fall  where  they  may. 

The  first  weakness  was  found  in 
the  poor  preparation  of  music.  Boys 
and  girls  who  had  been  selected  to 
sing,  did  not  know  their  songs.  The 
director  and  his  committee  were  re¬ 
quired  to  spend  hours  on  the  reading 
of  the  parts.  We  used  the  word  read¬ 
ing — we  regret  our  error.  Not  many 
of  the  chorus  knew  anything  about 
reading.  Everything  was  learned  by 
rote.  The  teacher  and  the  accom¬ 
panist  played  one  part  at  a  time  while 
the  students  worked  on  the  grade 
three  music  which  was  used.  As  far 
as  we  can  discover,  almost  every  one 
of  the  choir  members  were  in  senior 
high  school  and  in  every  case  there 
was  eight  years  of  ELEMENTARY 
CLASS  MUSIC  as  background.  Yet 
they  could  not  read. 

The  second  weakness  was  due  to  a 
lack  of  the  fundamentals  of  good 
singing.  It  is  not  known  whether 
VOICE  CLASS  LESSONS  are  offered 


in  these  schools  or  whether  the  stu¬ 
dents  themselves  failed  to  apply 
what  had  been  taught  in  the  choir 
rehearsais.  We  shall  never  forget  the 
two  altos  who  sang  with  a  “wide  open 
quality,”  or  thkt  one  soprano  who  was 
trying  to  out-sing  all  of  the  others. 
We  should  like  to  discuss  the  boys 
but  whenever  we  heard  them  we  were 
so  pleased  that  we  forgot  to  be 
critical. 

In  the  third  place,  the  director 
found  it  necessary  to  subdivide  beats 
in  order  to  bring  in  the  various  parts. 
The  simple  rhythms  which  any  ele¬ 
mentary  school  band  member  would 
have  known,  had  to  be  “beaten  out” 
for  the  poorly  trained  vocalists.  Why 
is  it  that  our  choir  members  are  such 
poor  musicians? 

Let  us  first  place  the  responsibility 
on  the  students  themselves.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  the  youth  of  America 
to  lack  for  good  musical  training. 
Turn  on  your  radio  and  listen  to 
Robert  Merrill  or  any  one  of  a  dozen 
other  fine  singers.  Listen  to  the 
Chesterfield  Supper  Club  or  the  Hit 
Paraders.  Here  is  a  blending  of  voices 
which  shows  fine  quality.  Do  you 
hear  any  “white  tones”?  What  about 
the  quality  of  Dinah  Shore?  Classical 
or  popular— IT  SOUNDS  NICE.  Imi¬ 
tate  it.  Don't  go,  out  and  sing  like 
some  “hill-billy  yodeling  to  a  herd 
of  cattle.”  That  is  good  for  that  type 
of  an  audience  but  not  for  human 
beings.  a 

When  it  came  to  reading  music, 
most  of  the  young  singers  were  liter¬ 
ally  lost.  If  a  serious  attitude  is  not 
taken  toward  this,  all  of  our  high 
school  choir  members  are  in  for  some 
real  trouble.  In  conducting  a  series 
of  commercial  radio  shows,  how  much 
time  do  YOU  need  to  learn  a  16- 
minute  program?  Can  you  learn  five 
new  numbers  during  one  two-hour  re¬ 
hearsal  so  that  you  can  sing  your 
own  part  “without  error”?  There  are 
some  young  singers  who  are  good 
readers.  Most  of  them  sing  every  op¬ 
portunity  that  they  have:  in  church, 
at  home,  at  the  club.  The  way  to 
learn  to  read  music  is  to  read  a  great 
deal  of  it.  Start  reading  now  and 
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URBANA  BECKONS  YOU  TO  THE 
20th  BIG  NATIONAL  BAND  CLINIC 


January  6-7 


Not  all  of  fha  baautiful  and  talantad 
9irls  of  California  liva  in  Hollywood. 
Haro  is  Givan  Tolford,  photoganic 
majorafto  of  Tularo  Union  High 
School  who  just  brought  homo  an 
Oscar  from  a  twirling  contest  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Vallay.  Besides  twirling, 
she  plays  piano  in  the  school  or¬ 
chestra  which  is  under  the  direction 
of  Lyle  LaRotte. 


Urbaiia-Champaign. — The  number  is  20. 
Yes,  it  was  twenty  years  ago  that  Dr. 
Albert  Austin  Harding,  Director  of  Bands 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  conducted  his 
flrst  National  Band  Clinic.  In  the  years 
that  have  followed,  that  annual  event  has 
become  a  great  Institution.  School  Band 
Directors  and  music  celebrities  from  every 
state  in  the  union  have  yearly  crowded 
into  the  humble  band  building  on  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Campus.  Many  boast  that  they 
have  never  missed  one  of  these  edifying 
clinics,  and  hundreds  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  regard  themselves  as  regular  at¬ 
tendants. 

So  on  January  6  and  7,  1949,  the  great 
National  Band  Clinic  of  the  University  of 

Hamel  Takes  College  at 

Berrien  Springs,  Mich. 

I  Paul  E.  Hamel  has  recently  been  select¬ 
ed  as  Band  Director  at  Emmanuel  Mis¬ 
sionary  College,  Berrien  Springs,  Michi¬ 
gan.  He  is  a  talented  and  aggressive  con¬ 
ductor  and  will  take  an  active  part  in  the 
music  association  activities  of  the  state. 


Sweetest  Notes  In  Tripoli,  Iowa,  Come  Out  Here 


Illinois,  holds  its  Twentieth  Annual,  this 
time  under  the  direction  of  Mark  H. 
Hindsley  who,  for  so  many  years,  has 
taken  the  reins  and  served  as  the  opera¬ 
tive  influence  of  the  event.  Dr.  Harding 
will  doubtless  be  present  as  usual  though 
he  retired  from  active  service  Mlowing  the 
clinic  last  year.  Florida  sunshine  beckons 
the  Dean  of  American  Bandmasters  but 
old  ties  are  stronger  and  it  would  be  very 
surprising  not  to  And  his  extended  hand 
of  welcome  as  one  searches  for  a  place 
to  hide  his  rubbers  in  time  for  that  flrst 
session. 

The  established  pattern  of  the  clinic  will 
remain  intact.  Reading  sessions  of  the 
Concert  Band  will  be  at  2  P.M.  on  Janu¬ 
ary  6  and  4  P.M.  on  January  7.  The  First 
and  Second  Regimental  Bands  will  also 
be  serving  you. 

There  will  also  be  performances  by 
small  ensembles  and  many  demonstrations 
and  discussions.  The  clinic  will  be  over 
at  5  :30  January  7  and  there  is  no  regis¬ 
tration  fee. 

Mr.  Everett  Kislnger,  formerly  of  Hol¬ 
land,  Michigan,  Is  the  new  Assistant  Di¬ 
rector  of  Bands  and  will  conduct  the  First 
Regimental  Band.  Lyman  Starr  remains 
as  Conductor  of  the  Second  Regimental 
Band.  Haskell  Sexton  and  Austin  Mc¬ 
Dowell  with  another  new  member  of  the 
Band  staff,  Mr.  Marvin  C.  Howe  formerly 
of  Ithaca  College,  will  present  the  en¬ 
sembles  and  demonstrations. 


If  you  drop  off  af  Tripoli,  lows,  fha  man  In  -ha  sfreaf  will  buffon-hola  you  for  a 
langfhy  ditcourta  on  fnair  wondarful  High  School  band.  Mora  than  half  the  High 
School  anrollmanf  are  intfrumanfalitft.  Director  Leilia  R.  KrafFt,  five  years  on  the 
job,  has  achieved  marvelous  results  and  the  towns-folk  ara  bahind  him  and  his  work 
with  sohd  loyalty  and  enthusiasm.  The  Band  Mothers  Club  raised  almost  $2,000  for 
the  beautiful  new  uniforms  you  see  in  the  picture.  This  band  of  29  players  and  4 
twirlers  represents  less  then  half  of  Director  KrafFt's  enrollment  in  beginners,  march- 


That  Great  Tri-State 
Festival  at  Enid,  Okla. 
Goes  into  Action  May  17 

Enid,  Oklahoma. — The  die  is  cast  for 
the  17th  annual  Tri-St^ite  Band  Fe.stival 
here  and  the  dates  have  been  set  for  May 
12  to  14,  1949. 

“Our  program,"  writes  Milburn  E.  Carey 
of  Phillips  University  Concert  Band,  "will 
be  similar  to  the  pattern  followed  In  past 
years  with  festival  events  for  bands,  or¬ 
chestras,  choruses,  drum  corps’,  and  s<»lo 
and  en.semble  events.  The  same  high  cali¬ 
ber  nationally-known  men  in  music  edu¬ 
cation  will  again  be  here  as  adjudicators 
and  guests  of  our  star-studded  program.” 

Brilliant  on  the  list  Is  Sigurd  Rascher, 
-saxophonist,  who  has  contributed  so  much 
to  the  glorlflcatlon  of  that  instrument.  He 
has  also  extended  his  prominence  recently 
by  his  prolific  writings  which  are  of  emi¬ 
nent  educational  value. 

The  Enid  event  will  be  a  national  classic 
as  always  and  will  attract  the  musical 
leaders  of  the  nation.  Earlier  re.servations 
are  recommended. 
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Bill  Revelli  States  Facts  of  M,U. Band 


in  Reply  to  LIFE  Magazine  *s  Boner 


Joel  Sayre  aeized  a  high-tension  wire 
with  wet  hands  when  he  accused  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  Band  of  augmenting 
its  rostrum  with  professional  players  from 
Detroit  for  their  trip  to  the  Rose  Bowl 
last  January.  He  couldn’t  have  known  the  ; 
■'little  Napoleon”  of  Ann  Arbor  or  he 
would  never  have  lead  with  his  chin  in 
such  a  completely  false  and  u.seless  com¬ 
mentary. 

This  open  insult  to  every  college  band 
in  America  takes  place  in  Sayre's  article 
"Frenzied  Football”  published  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1  Life  in  a  paragraph  on  page  117 ; 
"Their  own  band  (Michigan's)  was  so  piti¬ 
ful  in  comparison  that  when  the  Michigan 
team  later  made  its  trip  to  the  Rose  Bowl 
it  was  accompanied  to  the  coast  by  a  band  ; 
largely  compo.sed  of  Detroit  ringers  carry-  | 
ing  Petrillo  cards  and  subsidized  by  the  1 
Buick  Division  of  (leneral  Motors — or  at  ■ 
least  so  the  re|>ort  was  around  Columbus."  ! 
Up  to  this  |>oint  the  writer  had  been  de¬ 
scribing  in  glowing  terms  the  performance  | 
of  the  Ohio  State  Band,  which  is  under  the  ' 
direction  of  Manley  Whitconvb,  at  the  j 
game  in  Ann  Arbor  last  year.  Incidentally  , 
within  an  hour  after  the  offending  publica-  j 
tion  appeared  on  the  Columbus  Campus 
the  Ohio  State  Band  wired  Revelli :  "We 
want  you  to  know  that  we  are  not  in 
agreement  with  anything  said  in  Life 
alM>ut  Michigan's  great  band.  We  have 
alwa.vs  had  admiration  for  you.  Hope  no 


hard  feelings.  Yea  Michigan.” 

The  true  facts  of  the  case  cannot  be 
better  presented  than  in  Bill  Revelii's  let¬ 
ter  to  Henry  R.  Duce,  KdItor-in-Chief  of 
tjife  Magazine.  This  letter,  quick  and  to 
the  i>oint  (November  3),  reads  in  part  as 
follows : 

"I  am  very  sorry  that  your  magazine 
would  resort  to  the  publication  of  such  a 
gross  misrepresentation  of  the  truth.  I  am 
writing  to  present  the  actual  facts  and 
demand  a  retraction  of  the  above  state¬ 
ment.  May  I  inform  you  of  the  following 
rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to  the 
membership  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
Marching  and  Concert  Bands ; 

“(1)  All  students  of  the  University 
Bands  must  be  bonafled  students 
of  the  University  ; 

"(2)  They  must  be  so  certified  by  the 
Business  Manager  of  the  Bends 
and  acce|>ted  as  such  by  the  Office 
of  the  Dean  of  Btudents ; 

"(3)  They  must  be  scholastically  eligi¬ 
ble  and  so  approved  by  the  Dean. 

“Not  once  since  1936,  when  I  was  ap¬ 
pointed  conductor  of  the  Bands,  have  the 
I  above  rules  been  violated,  and  I  wish  to 
I  further  emphasise  that  all  members  of  the 
!  University  of  Michigan  Marching  Band 
which  accomiianied  our  team  to  the  Rose 
Bowl  last  January  1,  were  subject  to  the 


above  rules  and  regulations. 

"The  Buick  Motor  Corporation,  Division 
of  General  Motors,  has  been  most  kind  and 
generous  to  the  University  ot  Michigan 
Bands  and  has  for  several  years  defrayed 
the  expenses  of  the  Band  to  one  annual 
football  trip.  It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that 
Buick  should  be  subjected  to  such  unfair 
publicity  as  presented  in  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  article,  and  it  is  most  regretful  that 
any  statement  pertaining  to  the  subsidi¬ 
zation  of  the  Band  should  have  been  made. 

"Mr.  Harlow  C.  Curtis,  Chairman  of 
Buick  Motor  Division  and  recently  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  Vice-Presidency  of  General 
Motors,  is  the  one  person  chiefly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  fine  association  that  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Band  has  enjoyed  with  the  Buick 
Motor  Corporation  throughout  the  past 
years,  and  it  is  for  him  that  I  regret  the 
embarrassment  which  has  come  from  such 
a  stupid  misrepresentation  of  facts," 

In  view  of  the  embarrassment  this  ar¬ 
ticle  has  caused  t>e  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  Buick,  tleneral  Motors,  and  the  in¬ 
sulted  Alumni  which  is  quite  a  population, 
Mr.  Revelli  recommended  to  JAfe  Maga¬ 
zine  and  its  publisher  a  reasonable  course 
of  retraction.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
what  if  anything  happens.  But  every 
school  bandmaster  and  every  one  of  three 
million  school  band  musicians  should  from 
i  here  on  read  Life  with  their  fingers 
^  crossed. 


Msyvills,  Witcontin  Hiqh  School  it  on#  whsrs  thsrs't  mutic  for  all.  In  this  school  of  about  350  ttudantt,  you  will  find  a  50  piaca 
tanior  band,  a  35  piaca  junior  band,  a  danca  band,  a  60  voica  mixad  choir,  and  a  25  piaca  orchatfra.  For  tha  last  faw  yaart,  soloitH 
and  antamblat  from  Mayvilla  High  School  have  won  top  honors  in  tha  stata  mutic  fastival.  Tha  tanior  band  it  tha  most  activa  making 
trips  and  giving  axchanga  concarts.  Tha  miiad  chorus  it  davaloping  undar  studant  diractort.  Tha  junior  band  it  tha  faadar  for  its 
tanior,  and  tha  danca  band  plays  for  all  school  functions.  Tha  orchastra  it  tha  nawatt  addition  to  tha  dapartmant  but  hat  alraady 
playad  numarout  concarts.  Gaorga  E.  Jonas  it  Suparintandant  of  h^ayvilla  High  School. 
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We  Can  Make  Japan  a  School 
Band  Land.  Will  You  Help? 


receive  from  individuals  or  organized 
school  bandmasters  or  orchestra  conduc¬ 
tors,  also  catalogs  and  literature  from  he 
manufacturers  of  all  band  and  orchestra 
instruments  and  accessories,  also  catalogs 
and  sample  publications  from  the  publish¬ 
ers  of  band  and  orchestra  music,  instruc¬ 


As  American  democracy  evangelizes 
Japan  the  ideals  of  our  American  way  of 
life  are  gradually  adopted  by  the  new  re¬ 
public.  Along  with  the  new  educational 
system  goes  instrumental  instruction  in 
the  public  schools.  The  love  of  the  band 
and  the  orchestra  is  an  easy  reaction  of 
the  Jaiianese  people,  and  from  all  quarters 
come  inquiries  and  pleas  for  guidance  in 
the  proper  develoiiment  of  this  new  ob¬ 
session. 

Among  these  is  a  letter  just  received 
from  Yoshio  HIrooka  of  Tokyo  who  is 
officially  the  "Standing  Director  of  Kanto 
Band  Deague."  Here  are  two  )>aragraphs 
from  his  current  letter  which,  though  they 
do  not  read  too  smoothly,  are  yet  quite 
understandable  and  should  be  read  with 
respect  based  on  a  thought  of  what  our 
own  attempts  to  write  In  Japanese  would 
sound  like  to  Mr.  HIrooka. 

"Recently,  the  music  education  In  Japan, 
it  was  adopted  new  held  such  as  l)and  and 
orchestra  musics  to  be  instructed  and  to 
be  applied  to  the  secondary  and  high 
schools  as  from  coming  next  year.  Since 
then  I  have  been  appointed  as  one  of 
editorial  committees  to  edit  ‘Cour.se  of 
Study’  in  the.se  fields.  For  such  reason,  I 
am  now  desiring  to  have  suitable  mate¬ 
rials  dealing  with  helpful  manuals  in 
these  fields  of  music  teaching. 

"I’nder  the.se  circumstances,  I  am  now 
considering  the  following  three  (mints  very 
carefully  In  order  to  promote  the  music 
education  at  the  present  economical  situ¬ 
ation  in  Ja|>an:  (1)  Tx>aders  or  Instructors 
having  thorough  knowledge  of  band  and 
orchestra  music  teaching  are  to  be  In¬ 
creased  by  means  of  most  reasonable 
methods;  (2)  To  be  collected  and  main¬ 
tained  the  suitable  instruction  books  and 
Iwnd  and  orchestra  music  publications  for 
school  boys  and  girls  as  well  as  for  young 
factory  workers ;  ( 3 )  To  be  acquired  the 
musical  instruments  for  band  and  orches¬ 


tra  in  most  economical  ways.  I  presume 
that  these  three  points  are  the  very  im¬ 
portant  key  points  in  the  promotion  of 
band  and  orchestra  music  education  in 
Japan  in  future.” 

Mr.  HIrooka  .sums  up  his  letter  with  a 
general  request  for  such  helps  as  he  may 


tion  books,  and  the  like. 

Here  is  a  great  opportunity  for  us  all 
to  help  from  where  we  are  the  cultural 
development  and  enlightenment  of  a  new. 
eager  and  promising  nation.  Mr.  Hirooka 
will  be  gratefully  yours  if  you  will  address 
him  as  follows ;  Yo.shio  Hirooka,  853  Kita- 
zawa  5-chome,  Setagaya-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan. 


Pictured  here  is  the  84  piece  Eest  High  School  Band  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  as  they 
appeared  for  the  dedication  ceremony  for  the  new  city  hall  building.  Dick  Welding 
is  the  drum  major  and  Dale  Caris  is  the  director. 


Pearce  Features  American 
Music  in  Fall  Concert 

Bliss,  New  York. — American  music  was 
the  feature  of  the  third  annual  Fall  Con¬ 
cert  Series  recently  presented  by  the 
Letchworth  Central  School  Music  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  Junior  Chorus  and  Concert 
Band  appeared  In  two  programs  (Gaines¬ 
ville  and  Bliss)  and  the  Senior  Chorus  and 
Orchestra  In  three  (Silver  Springs,  Pike 
and  Castile).  Several  grade  groups  also 
took  part 

The  programs  featured  songs  of  the 
early  American  colonists,  music  associat¬ 
ed  with  the  growth  and  westward  devel¬ 
opment  of  our  country  and  compositions 
by  modern  American  compo.sers.  Mrs.  El¬ 
eanor  Torrey  directed  the  Junior  Chorus, 
Miss  Eleanor  Conklin  the  Senior  Chorus 
and  Frederick  W.  Pearce  the  Band  and 
Orchestra. 


We  can't  Print 
YOUR  Band's  Picture 
Until  We  Get  It. 


At  Porhmouth,  Virginia,  th#  Cradock  Lions  Club  and  the  Band  Parents  Association 
got  their  thinking  caps  together  and  came  forward  with  the  cash  to  uniform  this 
exceptionally  fine  band  of  the  Cradock  High  School.  Band  Director  John  W.  Stare 
is  all  smiles  now  because  enthusiasm  and  even  musicianship  has  made  a  noticeable 
improvement.  The  band  is  now  for  the  first  time  sharing  the  football  field  with 
Class  A  schools  and  is  in  constant  demand  for  appearances  by  this  public-spirited 
community.  Rehearsing  daily  on  school  time  in  their  own  quarters  about  32  feet 
square,  it  is  anticipated  that  impressive  results  will  soon  bring  the  additional  essen¬ 
tials  of  a  band  teaching  plant. 
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Master  Drummei 

This  fall  the  N.A.R.D.  celebrates  Its 
15th  anniversary  since  its  founding  in 
1933  by  Wtn.  P.  Ludwig.  During  these 
15  eventful  years,  the  association  has 
grown  from  an  original  group  of  13  mem¬ 
bers  to  over  2,000  members  in  1948  ! 

Force  of  the  N.A.R.D.  htus  been  felt  all 
over  the  world  by  unifying  drum  stand¬ 
ards.  The  N.A.R.D.  is,  In  fact,  the  only 
drum  standard  in  the  world  today  and  is 
based  on  the  adopted  26  American  rudi¬ 
ments  as  .set  forth  by  Strul)e  and  Bruce  & 
Kmmett 

Since  the  organisation  of  the  N.A.R.D., 
the  gospel  of  good  drumming  has  been 
spread  far  and  wide  and  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vance  has  been  made  In  high  schools  and 
colleges.  Prior  to  the  N.A.R.D.,  there 
was  no  Universal  nor  even  National 
.standard  or  system  of  drumming.  This 
resulted  in  much  confusion  and  poor 
drumming.  The  N.A.R.D.  has  now  estab¬ 
lished  the  26  rudiments  in  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  so  effectively  that  there  are  few  drum¬ 
mers  who  cannot  play  at  least  a  few 
rudiments. 

Founding  of  the  N.A.R.D.  took  place 
during  the  1933  Legion  Convention  at 
Chicago,  Ill.  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Ludwig,  Sr., 
organised  13  of  the  top  drummers  present 
for  a  group  picture  and,  from  this  date, 
the  N.A.R.D.  began  to  take  shape.  The 
original  founders  were :  Harry  Thompson, 
, Muscatine,  la. ;  Geo.  A.  Robertson,  Chi- 
‘cago.  Ill.;  Bill  Flowers,, Chicago,  Ill.;  Bill 
Kieffer,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Bill  Ham¬ 
mond,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Joe  Hathaway, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  Larry  Stone,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  Roy  Knapp,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  Bill 
Ludwig;  Chicago,  Hi.;  Heinie  Gerlach, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  J.  Burns  Moore,  New 
Haven,  Conn. ;  Billy  Miller,  Chicago,  Ill. ; 
Hdward  Straight,  Chicago,  Ill. 

- 


15yrs  Young 


William  F.  (Bill)  Ludwi9  founded  the 
National  Awociation  of  Rudimantal 
Orummari  fifteen  years  e90  end  has 
been  its  9uidin9  influence  from  the 
beginning. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  and  I  think 
should  be  remembered,  that  John  Philip 
Sousa  wrote,  in  1886,  the  first  Drum  and 
Bugle  Instructor  ever  published  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  it  may  be  the  first  In  the  World 
because  we  have  no  record  or  knowledge 
of  any  preceding  that  date.  In  this  book, 
long  out  of  print  but  on  record  in  the 
Library  of  Congress,  there  appears  on 
page  112  a  March  for  bugle  and  drums 
titled,  “WITH  STEADY  STEa»."  This 
later  became  “Semper  Fidelia.”  And  there 
is  another  titled,  "Here’s  Your  Health 


Sir !"  The  trio  of  that  march  la  now 
the  march  “Thunderer,”  by  Souaa.  Both 
are  still  popular  today  In  band  and  drum 
corps.  In  fact,  the  most  popular  in  the 
World  and  they  are  played  in  every  coun¬ 
try  except,  perhaps,  those  countries  not 
friendly  at  the  moment. 

Significance  of  Sousa  to  N.A.R.D. 

The  significant  part  of  this  is  that  these 
marches,  as  do  all  of  the  March  King's 
marches,  have  the  finest  example  of  the 
application  of  drum  rudiments.  This 
drum  and  bugle  instructor  by  Sousa 
contained  24  drum  rudiments,  practically 
the  .same  that  we  have  today. 

Sousa  wrote  that  book  shortly  after  he 
became  director  of  the  Washington  Marine 
Band.  He  must  have  felt  the  need  of  It 
at  the  time.  At  any  rate,  it  is  known  to¬ 
day  that  Sousa  always  insisted  on  rudi- 
mental  drummers  in  his  band  as  they  are 
in  the  Marine  Band  to  this  day ! 

Membership  in  N.A.R.D.  it  Resfricfed 
Membership  In  the  N.A.R.D.  Is  restricted 
to  those  who  can  ]>ass  an  examination 
consisting  of  the  following:  (1)  play  the 
first  13  e.ssential  rudiments  open  and 
closed;  (2)  play  rudlmental  solos;  (3) 
be  able  to  sight  read  a  standard  drum 
composition.  Ehcamlnation  must  be  made 
by  a  present  member  over  the  age  of  21 
and  in  good  standing.  Those  under  21 
years  of  age  are  Junior  members  and  are 
not  qualified  to  pass  others  into  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  Dues  are  $1.00  per  year  which 
entitles  a  member  to  his  membership  card, 
certificate  of  membership,  and  regular 
bulletins  and  news  items  during  the  year. 

The  N.AR.D.  also  places  instructors 
in  schools  and  corps  for  private  or  group 
instruction.  Those  desiring  this  Informa¬ 
tion  may  write  to  the  Secretary,  Wm.  F. 
Ludwig,  at  1728  N.  Damen  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Ill.  Application  blanks  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary. 

Selufe  to  the  Officers 
Thus,  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  are 

- 


Missouri  Bands  Honor  Karl  L.  King 


what  could  you  have  dona  with  a  band  Ilka  this  to  play  with  at  your  big  Thanksgiving  gama.  Their  are  8S0  players  in  this  gigantic 
aihibition  which  was  witnessed  by  5,000  spectators  whan  tha  Southeast  Missouri  High  School  Band  Association  put  on  their  big  clinic 
festival  recently.  Karl  L.  King,  so  well  known  to  all  school  musicians,  was  tha  guest  of  honor  and  tha  great  massed  band  which  ha 
directed  honored  him  with  this  formation  spalling  out  his  name.  Mr.  King  tha  famous  composer  is  now  director  of  tha  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 
Municipal  Band.  Mora  than  15  Missouri  bands  took  part  in  tha  festival  which  was  one  of  tha  greatest  aver  conducted  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  event  was  staged  at  Jackson,  Missouri  on  October  19th.  LaRoy  F.  Mason  was  Chairman  of  tha  Marching  Festival  and  really 

put  on  a  great  show. 
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A  Boy  and  his  Cornet 


Ha's  boon  playing  cornet  since  the  Second  Grade.  Today  Tommy  Hohstadt  is  com¬ 
pletely  super  and  the  "Pair  Haired  Boy"  of  Oklahoma. 


Stillwater,  Okla. — Tommy  Hohstadt,  16- 
year-old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Hoh¬ 
stadt,  Stillwater,  has  joined  Horace  Heidt 
and  the  "Musioal  Knights”  who  are  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  "Stare  of  Tomorrow”  radio 
I>r«Kram  each  Sunday  night  Tommy  is 
the  brilliant  young  cornetist  who  has 
gained  wide  local  notice,  made  prominent 
state  appearances  and  has  attained  na¬ 
tional  attention  for  his  flawless  musical 
performances. 

Tommy's  start  on  the  cornet  came  when 
he  was  a  member  of  the  beginning  band 
at  Kugene  Field  school,  while  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  grade.  Within  six  weeks  his  ability 
to  produce  tones  easily  was  so  in  evidence 
that  his  teacher,  Oliver  Hardin,  now  Band 
Director  at  Mulhall,  Oklahoma,  suggested 
that  he  study  privately  instead  of  con¬ 
tinuing  with  the  group.  Tommy  continued 
for  a  few  months  with  the  group,  however. 
When  he  entered  the  seventh  grade  and 
began  his  high  school  work,  he  played  in 
the  Stillwater  High  School  Band,  directed 
then  by  Harold  Fisher,  now  Band  IMrector 
at  East  Texas  State  College,  Commerce, 
and  occupied  first  chair  posiUon.  He  did 
iTot  play  In  the  school  organisations  In  the 


eighth  grade.  He  is  now  in  the  ninth 
grade. 

Mo.«t  of  Tommy's  cornet  training  came 
from  Max  A.  Mitchell,  bfass  teacher  at 
the  Oklahoma  A  and  M  College,  Stillwater. 
In  addition,  he  studied  for  short  periods 
with  Mr.  Hardin,  Charles  Paul,  James 
Xeilson,  Earl  Irons  and  has  been  observed 
carefully  by  such  men  as  Herbert  Ij. 
Clarke,  Prank  Simon,  and  Ralph  Mendez. 

His  opportunity  with  the  Heidt  aggre¬ 
gation  came  rather  quickly.  He  won  a 
local  audition  in  Tulsa  and  immediately 
was  sent  to  Omaha,  Nebraska,  for  Heidt's 
national  broadcast  on  Sunday,  October  24. 
His  performance  of  "The  Plight  of  the 
Bumble  Bee”  gained  for  him  a  permanent 
place  with  the  troupe  as  a  member  of  the 
Triple-Tongulng  Trumpeteere  and  as  a 
tornet  soloist  Tommy  will  continue  his 
school  work  under  tutors  who  are  with  the 
Heidt  group. 

Major  solo  appearances  for  Tommy  have 
been  with  Bands  of  the  Oklahoma  A  ft  M 
College;  Phillips  University;  Oklahoma 
City  University ;  and  several  high  school 
bands  In  Oklahoma ;  plus  appearances 
with  some  famous  Municipal  Bands. 


Leave  it  to  Grandpa,  "Bill”  Johnson, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  to  brag 
about  Jean  and  Jarry  Conklin,  who 
are  nine  years  old  and  "even  though 
it  is  quite  anfiazing"  they  can  play 
the  Major,  Minor,  and  Chromatic 
scales.  The  top  note  at  the  present 
time  is  "A"  above  the  Staff.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  they  can  play  "America", 
"Mary  Had  a  Little  Lamb"  and 
"Come  All  Ye  Faithful”  in  Duets  that 
Grandpa,  who  started  them  playing 
Bugle  Calls  in  the  open  outdoors  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  Summer,  arranged.  This 
resulted  in  good  embouchures,  good 
and  concisive  tones,  and  good 
tonguing. 


4000  Watch  14  Indiana 
Bands  in  Festival  March 


Columbia  Citji,  Ituliuna. — A  good  time 
was  had  by  all  when  the  Northern  Indiana 
School  Band  Orchestra  and  Vocal  A.ssocia- 
tion  met  here  with  their  thrillitif^  organi¬ 
zation  on  October  30th. 


Entered  In  the  conte.sts  were  200  twirl- 
ers  from  61  schools  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  state,  who  made  an  all-day  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  their  art  and  were  graded  by  two 
weary  Judges. 

Fourteen  band.s  paraded  in  the  marching 
conte.st  for  more  than  4,000  s|>ectators. 
Even  the  weatherman  had  the  .schedule 
timed  to  a  tee.  It  was  perfect  with  all 
the  rain  stops  in  place  until  30  minutes 
after  everything  was  over.  Columbia  City 
took  thr  Sweepstakes  for  the  6th  consecu¬ 
tive  time  in  this  contest.  Other  winners 
were  Class  A  Warsaw  ;  Class  B  Auburn  ; 
Class  C  LaPaz ;  and  Class  E  Pulaski-Cass- 
Fulton  County. 

Local  sponsors  of  the  festival  were  the 
Columbia  City  Schools,  A.  G.  Kerr,  Super¬ 
intendent,  and  that  very  popular  and  busy 
Columbia  City  Band  Parents’  Club,  of 
which  Mrs.  Lola  Mullendore  is  president. 


able  to  celebrate  our  16th  year  of  achieve¬ 
ment  and  all  officers,  including  our  Presi¬ 
dent,  J.  Burns  Moore;  Vice  Pree.,  Larry 
Stone ;  and  Western  Vice  Pres.,  R.  Ariel 
Cross,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  a  Job 
well  done. 

Here’s  to  better  drumming  through  the 
N.A.R.D. ! 
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So.  Carolina  Directors 

Introduce  State  Paper 

Kvery  state  in  which  instrumental  music 
is  taught  in  public  and  parochial  schools 
should  have  a  well  organised  and  efB- 
cientiy  conducted  Director's  Association. 
And  the  most  efficient  cement  of  such  an 
association  is  a  periodical  publication,  an 
official  organ  that  can  disseminate  infor¬ 
mation  of  direct  interest  to  those  whom 
it  serves. 

The  more  progressive  and  alert  of  the 
a.s80ciationa  now  in  existence  are  fast 
bringing  their  own  official  state  publica¬ 
tions  into  being.  Many  of  these  start 
humbly  with  a  page  or  two  or  mimeo¬ 
graphed  announcements  and  information 
rele€Uied  by  the  association  secretary  four 
or  five  times  a  year.  It  has  been  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  observe  how  quickly  these 
small  beginnings  develop  into  really  worth¬ 
while  magazines.  Their  promotors  are  to 
l>e  encouraged. 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  commend¬ 
able  of  these  early  beginnings  is  “The 
South  Carolina  Musician.”  Volume  1, 
Number  1,  dated  September-Octotoer,  1948, 
is  a  credit  indeed  to  the  instrumental  divi¬ 


sion  of  the  South  Carolina  Music  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  for  whom  it  Is  the  official 
piffilication.  This  first  edition  was  entirely 
mimeographed  and  very  effectively.  Har¬ 
rison  Elliott  of  Andrews  is  its  editor.  The 
next  issue  will  be  mailed  December  15. 

Big  Meeting,  Clinic  for 
Missouri  Music  Educators 

The  Missouri  Music  Educators  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  and  clinic 
at  the  University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia, 
starting  at  noon  on  January  €th  and  clos¬ 
ing  at  noon  on  January  8th.  A  complete 
program  of  activities  from  the  elementary 
through  the  high  school  has  been  planned 
and  those  who  teach  at  any  level  will  find 
something  highly  profitable  for  them. 

Ouest  Conductors  and  Teachers  include ; 
Harry  R.  Wilson,  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  «'ill  work  with  an 
all-state  chorus; 

H.  E.  Nutt  of  the  Vandercook  School  of 
Music  will  work  with  the  clinic  band ; 
Gerhardt  Schroth  of  the  St.  L<ouls  Phil¬ 
harmonic  will  work  with  the  clinic  or¬ 
chestra  ; 

Martha  White  of  Elast  Lansing,  Michigan, 


will  work  with  elementary  and  Junior 
High  school  groups; 

George  C.  Wilson  will  work  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  Bands  and  Orches¬ 
tras; 

Paul  Van  Bodegraven  will  work  with  the 
University  Singers ; 

Alfred  W.  Bleckschmldt  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  will  discuss 
state-wide  problems  ; — plus  other  spe¬ 
cialists  in  various  fields. 

Kansas  Watches  Result  as 
Minelli  Takes  the  Podium 

Pittaburo,  Kansas. — The  new  Director 
of  Bands  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Mu¬ 
sic  here  at  the  Kansas  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  is  Uharles  Minelli,  who  for  the  past 
year  was  the  Assistant  Conductor  of 
Bands  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  un¬ 
der  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Prescott.  Under  Mr. 
Minelli’s  direction  now  is  a  Marching  Band 
of  60  pieces  and  a  Concert  Band  of  70 
pieces.  With  his  wonderful  background 
and  deep  fund  of  knowledge  Bandmaster 
Minelli  may  easily  be  expected  to  substan¬ 
tially  advance  the  standards  of  music  and 
Its  performance  at  the  school. 


N.  Y.  Band  Clinic  Big  Success 


The  November  Band  Clinic  at  Siena  Colle9a  Loudonvilla,  N.  Y.  under  the  unique  direction  of  Siqurd  M.  Raicker  was  a  unique  success. 


Siena  College  at  Doudonville,  N.  Y., 
has  taken  the  initiative  in  arranging  an¬ 
nually  a  Band  Clinic  for  the  ablest  and 
most  interested  Students  from  schools  In 
this  section.  This  year’s  Clinic  was  held 
under  the  direction  of  Sigurd  Rascher  on 
November  6th  and  7th. 

Mr.  Ra.scher  compiled  a  program  rang¬ 
ing  from  medium  to  difficult  and  added 
to  its  attraction  by  playing  2  pieces  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  Kand.  Both  the 
Glazunow  Concerto  and  Whitney's  Rumba 
were  especially  written  for  the  soloist  and 
the  students  displayed  great  interest  in 
accomplishing  this  unusual  task.  Every 
number  on  the  program  had  its  particular 
difficulties — as  for  instance  Phrasing  and 
Balance  In  the  Bach  Chorale,  rythmic  pre¬ 
cision  in  the  3  Dances,  shading  in 
dynamics  when  accompanying,  pep  in  the 
march,  technical  precision  in  Fingals  Cave 
etc.  For  the  majority  of  the  students, 
this  was  the  most  difficult  musio  ever 


attempted.  In  spite — or  probably  on  ac¬ 
count  of  this,  their  seal  left  nothing  to 
desire. 

115  students  from  16  schools  within  a 
70  miles  radius  had  studied  their  parts 
with  their  individual  directors  and  met 
for  a  preliminary  rehearsal  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  one  week  prior  to  the  actual  Clinic. 
They  tried  out  many  a  difficult  spot  under 
the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Paul  J.  Oligny, 
OF^,  Director  of  Bands  at  Siena  College. 
This  extra  rehearsal  helped  many  stu¬ 
dents  to  realise  what  to  practise  during 
the  last  week.  The  first  session  of  the 
Clinic  started  on  Nov.  6  at  9 :30,  when 
Rascher  conducted  and  also  played 
Glasunow  and  Whitney. 

He  also  demonstrated  to  the  students 
the  saxophone  and  its  range  of  4  octaves, 
gave  advise  as  to  tongulng,  vibrato,  etc. 
A  special  Saxophone  without  any  tone- 
holes  and  keys,  given  to  Mr.  Rascher 
by  the  Buescher  Co.,  created  additional 


hilarity  when  producing  not  one,  but 
more  than  20  tones. 

After  the  rehearsal,  we  all  were  guests 
of  the  College  for  a  fine  meal.  The  stu¬ 
dents  saw  movies  on  musical  activities 
and  the  Directors  had  an  informal  session 
with  Mr.  Rascher.  Another  rehearsal 
took  place  in  the  afternoon. 

Sunday  saw  the  eager  musicians  re¬ 
hearsing  again  at  1  PM.  The  Clinic's 
Grand  EMnale  came  with  a  public  Concert 
at  3 :30  in  the  College's  Auditorium,  at¬ 
tended  by  a  large  crowd  and  broadcast 
over  Station  WPTR.  Not  only  the  audi¬ 
ence,  but  also  thr  students  were  pleasantly 
surprised  by  what  could  be  achieved  with 
Interest  and  determined  effort. 

Gratitude  is  expressed  to  the  Rev. 
Mark  Kennedy,  OETd,  President  of  Siena 
College,  for  sponsoring  this  Clinic,  and 
to  the  Rev.  Paul  J.  Oligny,  OFM,  for 
managing  everything  connected  with  it. 


The  Creative 
URGE 
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guished  by  evil.  In  this  light  one  can 
better  understand  the  words  of  Bee¬ 
thoven’s.  Heiligenstadt  Testament — 
words  seared  in  the  memory  of  all 
who  have  faith  as  they  were  seared 
in  that  master’s  own  heart:  .  .  such 
incidents  brought  me  to  the  verge  of 
despair,  but  little  more  and  I  would 
have  put  an  end  to  my  life — only  art 
it  was  that  withheld  me;  it  seemed 
impossible  to  leave  the  world  until 
I  had  produced  all  that  I  felt  called 
upon  to  produce,  and  so  I  endured  this 
wretched  existence.”  As  Jorgenson 
has  well  said,  from  the  creative  strug¬ 
gle  comes  the  greatest  agony  as  well 
as  the  highest  joy  of  our  existence. 

The  impulse  underlying  such  ex¬ 
emplary  faith,  such  willingness  to 
undergo  the  pangs  of  creative  activity 
are  only  to  be  found  in  the  very 
foundation-stone  of  human  existence 
and  human  society:  universal  love 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  States¬ 
men  and  poets,  painters  and  musicians 
all  endeavor,  either  by  law  or  by 
word,  by  picture  or  by  sound,  to  con¬ 
vey  this  message  of  brotherhood  and 
love  to  their  fellowmen.  Often  lost 
from  sight  though  never  wholly  ex¬ 
tinguished,  this  theme  has  been  the 
basic  philosophy  of  countless  works 
of  music,  literature,  science,  political 
life  and  art.  Wagner,  whose  music- 
dramas  touched  all  the  facets  of  hu¬ 
man  activity  emphasized  the  funda¬ 


mental  motive  of  universal  love  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man  from  the 
“Ring”  through  “Tristan”  to  “Parsi¬ 
fal.”  The  tragedy  of  Peer  Gynt  is 
contained  in  the  motto  that  distin¬ 
guishes  a  troll  from  a  man:  “to  thy¬ 
self  be  enough.”  In  a  life  that  has 
never  known  brotherly  love  or  help 
for  his  fellowman.  Peer  in  the  end 
despairingly  exclaims:  "Beautiful 
earth,  forgive  me  for  having  trodden 
thee  all  to  no  purpose.”  The  man 
who  bore  the  stamp  of  God  on  his 
brow  lived  only  in  the  faith,  hope  and 
love  of  Solveig,  to  whom  he  addressed 
his  last  frantic  appeal,  “Hide  me,  hide 
me  in  your  love!” 

It  is  only  to  a  chosen  few  that  there 
comes  an  almost  divine  revelation  of 
the  meaning  of  universal  love  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  To  those  few 
the  dedication  of  all  life’s  efforts  to 
the  alleviation  of  suffering  or  the 
revelation  of  beauty  is  not  an  uncom¬ 
mon  occurrence.  There  still  live  in 
our  midst  those  who  have  seen  this 
vision  and  who  have  devoted  count¬ 
less  hours,  days,  months  and  years  to 
the  enablement  of  thousands  of  lives 
through  creative  self-expression.  Thus, 
perhaps,  it  could  be  said  that  the  crea¬ 
tive  life  most  often  works  its  miracles 
in  intangible,  immeasurable  acts  of 
kindness — in  trying  to  bring  about  the 
universal  love  and  brotherhood  of 
man. 


How  to  Play  the  Double  Reeds 


Jha  (Dojuila  fiaad  QLaAUtiMm 
SaMDon . . .  Oboa 

By  Bob  Organ 
1512  Stout  St.,  Denver  2,  Colorado 


★  ★  ★ 


Over  a  period  of  several  months  have 
had— now  and  then — inquiries  as  to  the 
inconsistency  of  both  Oboe  and  Bassoon 
reeds.  Inconsistency  In  the  looks  of  the 
cane  and  In  the  playinx  of  the  reeds. 

To  answer  this  in  completion  would 
consume  volumes.  However,  can  give 
you  some  idea  as  to  what  is  Involved. 

1)  In  the  1947  December  Issue  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  the  Double  reed 


claaaroom  column  i>ertained  to  ‘Trim¬ 
ming  of  doubie  reed.” 

2)  In  the  1948  March  issue  appeared 
"Should  you  trim  your  own  reeds." 

3)  In  the  1948  May  issue  the  column 
headed — "Pardon  my  pride”  pertained  to 
piaying  on  new  reeds. 

Ail  of  these  articles  have  a  direct  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  consistency  of  the  playing  of 
double  reeds.  However,  I  believe,  in  the 
main,  the  inquiries  are  interested  in  the 
Continued  on  following  pagea 


Fundamentals  of  Singing 
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the  choir  for  a  part  of  the  concert 
program?  Do  you  demand  that  your 
students  take  the  pitch  of  a  song 
from  the  final  chord  of  the  previous 
number?  Let  us  be  constantly  looking 
for  new  ways  in  which  we  can  aid  our 
students  to  become  better  singers. 

Through  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 
and  with  the  aid  of  choral  directors  all 
over  the  United  States,  it  is  our  sin¬ 
cere  desire  to  improve  the  choral 
work  which  is  presented  in  our 
schools  and  colleges.  Starting  in  this 
issue  we  are  presenting  an  article 
by  Dr.  Albert  Edmund  Brown  dealing 
with  private  vocal  teachers.  We  are 
also  presenting  our  first  in  a  series 
of  choral  instruction — The  Classifica¬ 
tion  of  Your  Voice.  We  welcome  let¬ 
ters  of  criticism  and  comment.  If 
through  these  pages  we  may  be  able 
to  aid  the  vocal  students  of  America 
to  a  better  'understanding  of  the 
Fundamentals  of  Singing,  our  efforts 
will  be  worth  while. 
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FLUTISTS 


siuuT  rtuie  WITH  A  PROFESSIONAL 
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WRITE  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 
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Professionals  and  non-professionals  alike 
realize  the  importance  of  true  pitch,  per- 
fea  intonation  and  responsive  key  aaion. 
A  background  of  200  years  of  Martin 
Freres  craftsmanship  makes  these  features 
a  part  of  every  Martin  Freres  Woodwind. 
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cane  itself,  from  which  the  reeds  are 
made  as  not  beins  consistently  uniform. 
After  ail,  the  way  we  trim  our  reeds  de¬ 
pends  a  great  deal  upon  the  tyi>e  or 
quality  of  cane  we  are  trimming.  Let’s 
nnd  out  something  about  the  growth  and 
care  of  the  cane  then  we  will  have  a  better 
overall  picture. 

For  a  great  many  years  it  was  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  that  the  only  good  cane 
came  from  Spain  or  France.  During  the 
first  World  War  when  the  importation 
of  cane  practically  stopped,  and  for  some 
time  thereafter,  cane  dealers  were  forced 
to  do  the  next  best  thing  which  was  of 
course  to  look  for  cane  supply  elsewhere. 
I7p  to  this  period  our  firm  belief  was 
that  cane  growing  and  processing  was  a 
very  dlfllcult  and  tedious  procedure  and 
only  those  of  the  greatest  experience  in 
this  business  could  survive. 

Through  necessity  we  had  to  try  our 
hand  and  like  in  most  cases,  when  we 
Americana  make  up  our  minds,  we  found 
the  procedure  to  be  not  too  troublesome 
at  all.  In  finding  the  arundo  donax  we 
found  ourselves  in  business  and  at  a  great 
deal  less  cost  than  before.  Up  to  this  time 
the  slow  and  tidious  processing,  as  well 
as  being  an  expensive  ordeal,  lay  in  the 
importation  of  the  cane. 

I  believe  I  can  safely  say  that  most 
of  the  cane  experts  feel  that  our  United 
States  and  Mexican  cane  is  working  out 
so  successfully  the  imports  of  Europe 
will  never  again  be  the  business  it  was 
at  one  time.  'What  Imports  we  do  have 
now  are  mostly  Spanish. 

For  some  time  now  the  bulk  of  cane 
used  by  reed  manufacturers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  has  been  grown  In  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  The  quality  of  cane  has  al¬ 
ways  and  will  continue  to  be  highly 
variable  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  grown. 
There  are  good  and  bad  years  just  the 
same  as  other  commodities. 

This  cane  grows  In  large  clumps,  tall, 
and  very  green  In  color.  The  growths 
selected  for  reeds  are  normally  cut  In 
late  Fall  or  early  Winter  and  allowed  to 
dry  or  cure  during  months  when  the  Sun 
is  not  too  hot  so  that  they  don't  dry 
too  fast  'When  the  cane  is  gathered  it  Is 
cut  into  desired  sixes  and  of  course  in 
straight  pieces  with  the  Joints  ellmip.ated. 
It  is  hung  in  the  open  and  allowed  to 
cure  in  the  sun.  This  of  course  needs  at¬ 
tention.  Careful  attending  and  turning  _ 
so  that  it  will  cure  evenly.  'When  the  cane 
has  been  properly  cured  approximately 
56%  to  60%  moisture  will  have  been 
dried  out  of  it  and  it  will  become  a  golden 
color.  The  selection  of  cane  suitable  for 
reeds  Is  no  easy  Job.  Only  certain  diam¬ 
eters  and  wall  thicknesses  are  selected, 
the  stock  for  the  larger  reeds  being  the 
most  difficult  because  of  sise. 

The  moisture  or  rainfall  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  both  the  actual  cure  and 
looks  of  the  cane.  Tou  will  seldom  find 
two  pieces  of  cane  that  look  exactly  alike. 
The  marking  on  the  cane  is  cau.sed  by 
rain  moisture  that  dries  under  the  leaves 
which  grow  out  of  the  Joints.  'Where  the 
rainfall  is  light  the  markings  are  not 
heavy  and  the  cane  can  be  cured  to  a 
real  golden  color.  Often  the  dark  mark¬ 
ings  penetrate  the  outer  bark  and  dis¬ 
color  the  inside  of  the  cane  and  spoil  the 
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piece  for  commercial  purposes.  Normally, 
Spaaish  cahe  is  more  marked  than  that  of 
other  localities  because  of  the  moisture. 

After  the  cane  is  cut  It  normally  grows 
again  in  time  to  be  cut  the  following 
year.  Like  everything  else  that  comes 
from  the  soli — some  years  are  better  than 
others.  However,  it  grows  easily  and  can 
he  found  in  many  States  through  the 
Southwestern  portion  of  our  U.  S.  A., 
where  we  have  moisture  and  a  Sun  that 
is  not  too  hot 

The  blight  of  the  cane  grower  is  a 
white  line  or  fibre  that  appears  in  the 
cane  and  causes  a  discoloration  after  it 
has  been  made  up.  To'  the  bej>t  of  my 
knowledge  this  is  the  one  thing  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  reed  manufacturer  that  has 
caused  him  to  sometimes  give  out  what 
we  normally  call  an  inferior  cane  or  reed 
and  it  is  not  always  his  fault.  There 
is  also  a  dry  rot  that  we  sometimes  find 
— especially  in  old  reeds.  This  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  blight.  The  blight 
is  excusable  while  the  dry  rot  is  not 
necessarily  so. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  have  less 
of  this  to  contend  with  now  than  in 
former  years  because  the  cane  dealers 
of  this  country  are  more  apt  to  absorb 
this  loss  and  ship  oniy  usable  stork  to 
the  reed  manufacturer. 

The  cane  not  usable  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  reeds  is  made  into  fishing  poles, 
furniture,  screens,  mats,  lawn  rakes  and 
many  other  itents  necessary  to  the 
American  way  of  life. 

Now  when  you  take  into  consideration, 
the  trimming  of  the  reed  (which  in  the 
overall  picture  la  probably  the  most  essen¬ 
tial)  ;  the  climatic  condition  under  which 
the  cane  is  grown ;  the  climatic  condition 
under  which  it  is  cured ;  the  length  of 
time  the  cane  layed  between  being  just 
a  piece  of  cane  and  an  actual  reed  in 
use ;  whether  or  not  it  has  a  blight : 
whether  or  not  it  has  a  dry  rot ;  whether 
or  not  it  is  Just  a  piece  of  good  or  bad 
cane ;  the  texture  or  grain  being  heavy  or 
fine.  Then  only  can  we  begin  to  realise 
that  if  there  was  such  a  thing  as  con¬ 
sistency  in  reeds,  either  in  the  looks  of 
the  cane  from  which  it  is  made  or  the 
way  it  plays,  it  would  be  strictly  a  metal¬ 
lic  sort  of  thing  and  Just  as  inconsistent 
(and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  to 
date)  with  less  flexibility.  There  are  plas¬ 
tic  reeds  on  the  market  —  as  to  their 
consistency  in  playing  I  am  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  say.  They  are  consistent  in  looks, 
that's  for  sure. 

There  are  so  many  things  that  can 
enter  in  as  facts  bearing  on  a  situation 
which  is  governed  more  or  less  by  mother 
nature.  We  as  Individuals  can  only  hope 
to  guide  (or  shall  we  say)  keep  an  idea 
in  line  to  the  best  of  our  ability  with  the 
knowledge  we  have.  In  other  words,  if 
we  have  good  cane  we  should  have  good 
reeds.  If  it  so  happens  the  cane  is  not 
the  best  let’s  make  the  best  of  what  we 
have  knowing  the  other  fellow  is  in  the 
same  boat  and  will  have  to  do  the  same 
as  we.  Above  ail  let’s  be  happy  about  It 
because  we’re  not  alone  In  our  predica¬ 
ment. 

Thanks  again  for  listening  and  so  long 
for  now.  See  you  next  month.  Keep  your 
letters  coming. 


Here’s  what  makes  the  difference. 
The  very  finest  French  cane  is  care¬ 
fully  selected  by  Martin  Freres 
experts.  Thischoice 
material  is  then  fash¬ 
ioned  into  the  reed 
which  will  make  your 
playing  hours  a  delight. 
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fiaAcuAMHL,  ^  Sand, 
and  Ohchujdha 

By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones 

Director,  Department  of  Music 
Northeastern  State  College, 

TaMequah,  Oklahoma 


Thi«  i.H  I>eceiiil»‘r,  the  month  of  Santa 
Claus  so,  instead  of  askint;  for  drums, 
let  us  hope  he  brings  us  a  greater  de- 
sire  to  do  l>etter  drumming  although  I 
doubt  any  of  us  would  turn  down  a  good 
Christmas  gift  of  a  swell  seitarate  ten- 
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DRUM  SECTIONS 


A  ''Must"  in  the  Education  of 
Drummers  and  Band  Leaders 

Here  in  one  exciting  book  is  the  essence 
of  drum-famous  William  F.  Ludwig’s  ex¬ 
perience  as  artist  and  teacher.  Here,  in  70 
fascinating  pages,  are  all  the  secrets  of 
top-notch  drummers  and  top-flight  drum 
sections.  70  specially  posed  photographs, 
with  music  and  explanatory  text,  carry  you 
to  mastery  of  all  the  instruments  of  the 
drummer’s  art— cymbals,  bass,  concert  and 
parade  drums,  tympani,  bell  lyra,  tambou¬ 
rine,  casunets.  Study  the  pulsations  of  the 
roll  — learn  how  ace  percussion  sections 
operate  —  play  new  and  original  solos  — 
learn  to  read  at  sight.  $1.50  at  your  music 
dealer.  If  he  can’t  supply  you,  order  direct. 
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sion  snare — or  maybe  a  c-omplete  swing 
outfit.  And  that  brings  to  mind  a  let¬ 
ter  received  quite  some  time  ago  and 
should  have  been  answered  sooner.  Some¬ 
how  it  wasn't,  so  here  It  Is  now.  The 
question  is  a  common  one,  indeed. 

Question :  " - so,  I  have  been  think¬ 

ing  about  it  and  I  want  to  be  a  swing 
drummer  but  I  never  have  seen  them 
(the  drummers)  reading  music.  Why 
shouid  I  have  to  learn  how?  Why  can’t 
I  get  a  set  of  drums  and  Just  play?" 

Answer:  There  is  no  reason  why  you 
couldn't  get  a  set  of  drums  and  Just  play 
them,  that  is — If  you  want  to  be  thirty 
or  forty  years  behind  the  times.  I  dare 
say,  quite  a  few  swing  drummers  were 
doing  a  lot  of  dance  drumming  which 
wasn't  rudimental,  forty  years  ago  Just 
as  Dixieland  Jazz  Bands  were  doing  a 
lot  of  playing  which  was  never  written 
down  as  music  some  thirty  years  ago.  I 
Just  c:an't  picture  a  fellow  who  wants  to 
be  that  kind  of  a  drummer  in  this  mod¬ 
ern  day.  Of  course,  there  were  many 
fine,  well  .schooled  drummers  in  years  past 
but  there  was  also  a  great  number  of 
unschooled  who  were  so  because  they  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  study.  There 
Is  not  a  drummer  in  any  town  anywhere, 
today,  who  can  not  have  the  help  of  the 
finest  drummers  in  our  country  if  they 
will  only  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  read  and  study  their  bisiks. 
My  first  book  was  Moeller  book  and  not 
being  able  to  afford  a  teacher  I  tried  to 
dig  it  out.  Very  fortunately  for  me  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  was  able,  rode  the 
train  one  hundred  miles  each  week-end 
to  study  with  that  fine  teacher  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Missouri,  the  ,  late  Mr.  Billy 
Drew.  My  friend  would  then  explain  the 
.Moeller  book  to  me.  I  felt  very  fortu¬ 
nate  and  have  always  been  thankful  to 
Mr.  Drew  for  those  second  hand  lessons — 
and  was  happy  to  tell  him  so  years  later 
when  I  came  to  know  him. 

Today,  a  young  drummer  feels  free  to 
write  to  any  drum  company  for  sugges¬ 
tions  and  explanations,  to  any  music 
magazine  for  help,  and  even  to  our  out¬ 
standing  drummers  themselves.  New 
books  are  on  the  market,  many  magazine 
articles  have  been  written  on  the  subject 
and  hundreds  of  explanations  printed. 
School  music  directors  now  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  drums  than  ever 
before.  Xow  why,  I  ask  you,  should  any 
young  fellow  want  to  pass  all  this  by  Just 
to  beat  on  a  drum?  If  you  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  learning  to  drum  right,  let  me 
suggest  you  write  some  top  drummers — 
<>ene  Kruppa,  Cosy  Cole,  Ray  Maduc  or 
any  others  you  know  of. 

There  is  one  more  point  to  drumming 
by  a  system  rather  than  Just  beating. 
If  you  learn  drumming  by  the  drum¬ 
mer's  system  of  rudiments  "ou  are  learn¬ 
ing  the  quickest,  surest  and  easiest  way 


there  is.  One  of  i>ur  drummers  here  in 
the  college  band,  a  freshman  music  major, 
turned  down  a  good  Job  last  September 
with  one  of  the  best  paying  of  our  Mid¬ 
west  bands  in  order  to  go  to  college.  In 
talking  with  him  I  find  he  is  thoroughly 
grounded  In  the  accepted  rudiments.  I 
know  he  would  not  have  been  offered 
such  a  fine  Job  If  he  were  just  beating 
drums. 

Another  letter  comes  from  Tennessee. 
This  time  in  regard  to  twirling  the  drum 
sticks. 

Question:  "Since  most  of  the  drummers 
in  my  school  know  how  to  twirl  their 
drum  sticks  but  myself,  I  am  very  anxious 
to  learn  how.  I  will  appreciate  any  in¬ 
formation  as  to  how  I  may  be  able  to 
learn  this  art.” 

Aastcer;  I  wish  I  were  able  to  pass  on 
the  advice  on  how  to  twirl  a  drum  sti<-k, 
either  bass  or  snare.  Of  the  two,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  art  of  twirling  a  bass  drum 
stick  can  be  used  to  more  advantage  since 
the  only  place  for  twirling  the  snare  drum 
sticks,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  in  the 
dance  band  where  a  lot  of  show  may  be 
g(H>d.  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  a  fine 
school  band  or  orchestra  percussion  sec¬ 
tion  in  which  such  twirling  was  allowed. 
Some  twirling  of  the  bass  drum  stick, 
as  long  as  it  is  entirely  wrist  motion  .tnd 
not  Juggling,  is  attractive  In  concert 
band  playing  but  even  this  should  be 
secondary  to  good  playing.  The  only 
help  I  can  be  by  way  of  writing  is  that 
you  get  next  to  one  of  your  drummers 
who  knows  this  "art"  and  let  him  show 
you  a  few  tricks,  but  it  will  not  make  you 
a  better  drummer. 

Question:  "I  have  l>een  trying  to  get 
in  touch  with  some  authority  on  music 
and  ask  where  would  be  a  good  place  to 
go  and  study  for  a  career  in  singing  or 
band  leading.  I  am  now  attending 
.school  in . Florida,  as  a  senior." 

Answer:  Walker,  there  are  many  tine 
schools  where  you  may  be  a  music  major 
and  you  need  not  go  out  of  your  territory 
as  several  good  schools  are  located  not 
far  from  you,  both  state  and  municipal 
universities.  I  wish  I  could  write  here  a 
list  but  your  high  school  administrative 
offices  should  have  a  list  of  the  larger 
.schools  as  well  as  the  smaller  ones.  From 
these,  make  a  list  depending  on  the  size 
of  a  school  you  want  to  attend,  the  size 
of  the  town  you  want  to  be  In  (larger 
towns  often  afford  better  opportunities  to 
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work  your  way  through  college)  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  kind  of  music  you  are 
interested  in.  The  latter  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  only  after  you  have  looked  over 
the  catalogues  which  you  should  send  for. 

When  your  catalogues  arrive,  study  the 
music  faculty  to  see  where  they  were 
trained,  what  they  can  do  and  the  kind 
of  a  position  they  have.  Check  the  music 
courses,  then  check  this  again.st  the  num¬ 
ber  of  faculty  to  see  If  you  will  be  get¬ 
ting  into  a  school  which  has  such  a 
heavy  faculty  teaching  load  that  you  can 
never  come  to  know  the  teacher.  You 
will  also  And  that  many  of  the  smaller 
colleges  are  quite  conscientious  In  what 
they  offer,  and  they  are  always  in  keen 
competition  with  the  larger  schools  in  the 
matter  of  turning  out  good  music  teach¬ 
ers. 

The  above  is  not  drumming  I  know,  but 
many  of  you  drummers  will  be  going  to 
college  next  year  and  I  hoi>e  you  will 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  possible 
schools  before  you  choose.  A  good  col¬ 
lege  football  team  is  no  reason  why  the 
college  should  have  a  music  department, 
so  choose  carefully  and  wisely. 

This  is  the  last  column  for  the  year 
1948,  I  hope  it  has  been  as  successful 
for  you  as  It  has  for  me.  I^et  me  wish 
you  a  flne  New  Year,  all  the  good  it  can 
possibly  bring  to  you  and  may  it  he  pre¬ 
ceded  with  a  most  Merry  Christmas.  See 
you  next  year. 

Voice 

-  Classification 

Beffhia  on  page  15 

the  boy  voice  drops  from  the  soprano 
quality  which  he  has  been  singing, 
one  octave  lower.  This  may  be  grad¬ 
ual  or  it  may  extend  over  a  period  of 
years.  It  used  to  be  the  policy  for 
the  boy  with  the  changing  voice  to 
stop  singing  during  this  period.  Today 
music  education  advocates  that  the 
boy  be  encouraged  to  sing  within  the 
limited  range  which  he  possesses.  It 
is  possible  to  have  the  boy  sing  down 
through  the  alto  part,  into  the  tenor 
part,  and  eventually  end  up  singing 
low  bass. 

The  changed  voices  of  male  singers 
are  classified  into  three  divisions  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  of  the  girls.  The  highest 
are  called  tenors,  the  average  voice 
(mezzo-soprano)  is  called  baritone 
and  the  lowest  voices  are  bass.  It  is 
technically  correct  to  state  that  a 
mixed  quartet  includes  a  soprano,  alto, 
tenor,  and  BARITONE.  The  l>ass  is 
the  lowest  part  in  a  male  quartet  or 
in  a  mixed  octet. 

The  classification  of  a  voice  is  apt 
to  take  considerable  time.  Some  stu¬ 
dents  will  find  that  there  is  a  gradual 
change — higher  or  lower — lor  a  period 
of  years.  But  if  you  wish  to  play 
fair  with  yourself,  do  not  strain  by 
singing  higher  OR  lower  than  you  can 
sing  well. 

Take  your  time  in  deciding.  Sing 
in  your  middle  tones.  Work  on  both 
upper  and  lower  tones.  Don’t  insist 
on  being  something  which  you  are  not. 
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dJtiAjicacieA  Jths 
jAttiKh  dCoJui 

Bv  Philip  W.  L  Cox,  Jr. 
8403  N.  Johnswood  Drive 
Portland  3,  Oregon 


"But  Mr.  Cox,  why  aren’t  you  playiiiK 
horn  in  some  symphony  orchestra?"  A 
very  Kood  question ;  after  all  it  is  more 
fun  to  take  advice  from  persons  In 
ftlamorous  work.  L^t's  see  what  a  sym¬ 
phony  horn  section  is  expected  to  do. 

First  of  all,  the  horns  are  merely  a 
stop  on  an  Instrumental  orRan.  The  con¬ 
ductor  points,  the  horns  automatically 
)>roduce  the  required  pitch  at  the  re¬ 
quired  volume  and  at  the  required 
tempo.  The  music  is  a  picture  of  isolated 
sustaininK  tones,  .scattered  staccatos, 
leapiiiR  octaves,  and  the  everpresent 
afterbeat.  Yes,  there  are  one  or  two  bar 
solos,  but  these  are  reserved  for  his 
majesty  the  first  horn,  or  for  some  in¬ 


explicable  reason  for  other  find  their  way 
to  other  horn  parts. 

L<et’8  see  the  effect  of  this  ensemble 
writing  on  the  future  of  horn  students. 
They  are  taught  sustained  tones,  staccato, 
slurs,  interval  leaps,  and  allowed  to  play 
a  formal  solo  for  contests.  Where  is  the 
simple  song  which  Arthur  Pryor  is  quoted 
repeatedly  as  championing?  Why  isn't 
our  French  Horn  instrument  called  upon 
to  render  solo  after  solo  for  the  hearts 
and  thoughts  of  the  plain  people  who  have 
seen  that  more  French  Horns  are  used  in 
the  American  schoois  than  in  all  the  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  put  together?  Do  you 
know  who  pays  the  highest  French  Horn 
salary — the  Met?  Radio  City?  Holly¬ 


wood?  Not  at  all.  It  is  an  orchestra 
where  solos  are  demanded,  Tex  Beneke. 

Since  the  feeling  of  a  musician  for 
tunefulness  and  fiow  of  melody  is  essen¬ 
tial,  his  enthusiasm  for  playing  in  sym¬ 
phony  is  directly  connected  with  the  ca¬ 
pabilities  or  limitation  of  the  conductor. 
Recently  a  life-time  hornist  told  me  he 
could  respond  only  to  the  conducting  of 
Metropoulls  and  Toscanini.  My  personal 
experience  has  discovered  but  one  hum¬ 
bly  musical  conductor  who  shared  the 
music  with  his  players,  cued  in  every 
entrance  in  keeping  with  the  contribution 
of  the  Instrument,  and  treated  the  French 
Horn  as  gently  as  the  solo  violin.  Many 
are  the  horn  students  now  in  professional 
work  who  recall  the  musicalness  and  de¬ 
mocracy  of  their  school  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  directors.  The  director  who  un¬ 
derstands  the  necessity  for  enjoying  tunes, 
and  knows  how  to  enjoy  them  on  every 
instrument  produces  the  potentially  finest 
musicians. 

Just  as  so  many  of  these  fine  conductors 
have  early  rejected  full-time  symphony 
playing  for  service  to  music  of  the  plain 
people,  your  columnist  has  found  it  his 
best  contribution  to  music.  Why  does  this 
column  stress  Bh  horns,  alternatives  for 
reading  systenw,  transposing  systems, 
new  methods,  completely  redesigned  ma¬ 
terials?  You  guessed  it — ^Just  so  horn 
students  can  enjoy  tunes,  feel  tunes  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  confused  fortis¬ 
simos,  imagine  tunes  to  the  rhythm  pat¬ 
terns  and  harmony  parts  he  must  practice 
alone. 

Many  symphony  homlsts  devote  much 
of  their  unremunerated  time  to  dishing 
out  a  better  deal  for  the  next  generation 
of  homists.  Liorenso  Sansone  developed 
single  Bb  horns.  Arthur  Berv  developed 
nickel  silver  dotbble  horns,  and  at  last  re¬ 
port  combines  a  brass  bell  with  nickel- 
silver  body.  Phil  Farkas  experimented 
with  effortless  horn  mouthpiece  design. 
Max  Pottag  writes  materials  and  organ¬ 
ises  ensembles  with  fourteen  hornists. 
Anton  Horner  has  produced  more  truly 
effective  horn  students  than  possibly  any 
other  hornist  in  the  business. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  French 
Horn  Activities  have  foregone  the  pleasure 
of  conspicuous  horn  performance  to  open 
frontiers  in  school  and  college  work.  Ed 
Marty  chose  traveling  instruction  and 
.sales  in  the  Northwest,  John  Burnham 
chose  the  Southwest,  Phil  Martin  carries 
professional  discoveries  into  West  Coast 
school  work,  and  Andrew  Petro  keeps 
horns  playing — but  better. 

What  are  school  music  Instructors  doing 
to  help  school  musicians  decide  which  in¬ 
strument  to  play?  What  are  we  doing  to 
infer  that  all  children  have  the  right  and 
ability  to  play  instruments  at  all  in  the 
same  manner  that  we  accept  their  right 
to  sing,  whistle,  and  hum?  Yes,  we  be¬ 
lieve  our  pre-band  instruments.  Junior 
bands,  and  instrument  classes  are  doing 
the  Job,  but  the  outcomes  give  us  only 
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LSBliAIIG  gives  you  power  to  spare! 

Here's  another  reason  why  so  many  top  artists 
are  switching  to  Leblanc.  No  other  clarinet 

equals  it  in  reserve  power!  Response  will  amaze 
you,  too  . . .  when  you  try  this  great 
new  clarinet  from  Paris,  France.  Try  a  Lehlanc  —  the  clarinet 
with  power  to  spare  —  at  your  earliest  opportunity. 


FREE  FOLDER  tailing  all 
about  Lablanc— most  complato 
lino  ot  artist  woodwinds  in 
tha  world  — ovoilobla  on  ra- 
quasi.  Wriia  G.  Lablanc  Co., 
Kanosha,  Wisconsin. 
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QmphoviuL 
Sansone  Fraich  Horos 


OANCt 


Now  Roady  for 
IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT 

3  cmd  4  Valves 

4  and  5  Valves 
4  and  5  Vcdves 


Truckload  of  raatons  why  a  mutician  chootat  faach!n9  ovar  parforming.  Raymond 
Baalar  (on  cab)  diracfad  fhis  Galas  Craak,  Oragon,  community  band  shortly  bafora 
ha  gava  his  lifa  fighting  tha  Columbia  Rivar  flood.  Ha  was  a  friand  of  all  band 
instrumants  alika. 


Single  F  ... 
Single  Bb  . . . 
Double  Bb-F 


technique  players,  seldonn  desirous  of 
playing  a  tune — musical  mlsflts.  We  wait 
and  pray  for  the  right  person  to  take  up 
French  Horn,  Anally  we  Just  assign  the 
horn  and  suffer.  We  could  have  been 
training  players  through  an  elimination 
contest. 

Did  you  know  a  horn  player  should  be 
able  to  carry  a  tune?  Try  giving  all  stu¬ 
dents  kasoos  for  fun,  and  notice  those 
who  enjoy  humming  tunes  (never  mind 
the  tone  quality). 

Did  you  know  a  hornist  should  be  able 
to  control  the  escape  of  breath  and  dis¬ 
cipline  Angers?  Loan  any  six-hole  or 
seven  hole  instrument  to  students  who 
succeed  in  the  kasoo  test  and  see  if  they 
can  pass  the  test  of  spontaneous  tune¬ 
making  (never  mind  if  the  hands  get 
switched). 

Did  you  know  hornists  must  blow  and 
hold  their  breath  alternately  and  simul¬ 
taneously,  and  form  the  embouchure  to 
avoid  depending  ui>on  pressure  against 
the  mouthpiece?  Swap  the  previous  In¬ 
strument  for  a  metal  or  plastic  Afe  and 
observe  control  over  dizxiness,  excess  air, 
playing  of  long  phrases,  tonguing  on  low 
tones,  steadiness  on  high  tones,  and  of 
course  the  tendency  to  play  tunes. 

Did  you  know  that  sustained  pressure 
of  wind,  and  a  llp-to-llp  action  Is  de¬ 
manded  of  horn  players  performing  con¬ 
tinuously  In  the  high  register?  Replace 
the  Afe  with  a  clarinet  mouthpiece  and 
stiff  reed.  The  student  should  be  able  to 
exert  sufAcient  pressure  on  the  reed  with 
lips  alone  (not  teeth)  and  blow  hard 
enough  to  produce  and  sustain  a  steady 
Db,  two  octaves  above  middle  Db. 

Did  you  know  a  hornlst’s  embouchure 
should  respond  to  the  lightest  breath  of 
air  and  gentlest  tongue  motion?  Collect 
the  mouthpiece  and  reed,  and  dish  out 
drinking  straws  to  help  form  the  opening 
to  be  maintained  when  bussing  for  horn 
tone  production.  This  embouchure  should 
be  formed  in  a  week  without  straws  to 
assist,  and  bussing  should  be  started 
without  tonguing  and  sustained  smoothly 
and  with  resonance  secured  by  lowering 
the  Jaw. 

Did  you  know  a  hornist  can  play  tunes 


on  his  mouthpiece  with  resonant  (not 
pinched  or  crackly)  tone  quality  within 
one  octave?  Supply  a  French  Horn  mouth¬ 
piece  and  see  what  the  remaining  con¬ 
testants  in  the  “champeenship”  elimina¬ 
tion  can  do  with  tunes  on  horn  mouth¬ 
pieces. 

This  doesn't  guarantee  that  a  student 
will  accept  the  French  Horn  as  his  in¬ 
strument,  but  any  of  the  Analists  who 
do  acceipt  a  term  as  hornist  will  have 
what  it  takes  if  the  same  demands  are 
made  upon  him  as  upon  less  gifted  stu¬ 
dents.  At  least  the  most  Important  char¬ 
acteristic  of  a  musican  will  have  been 
ascertained,  the  desire  to  reproduce  or 
recreate  a  tune. 

This  desire  can  be  perpetuated  as  lung 
as  music  can  be  heard  repeatedly  on 
whatever  instrument  the  student  is  play¬ 
ing.  An  extensive  library  of  horn-con- 
.sclous  albums  or  single  discs  is  obviously 
In  order,  and  availability  of  recording 
equipment  for  exchanging  horn  perform¬ 
ances  with  hornists  from  other  schools 
and  other  communities  Is  necessary.  All 
horn  students  and  horn  Instructors  should 
give  much  time  to  the  newly-formed 
"Needle  and  Thread  Club”  of  amateur 
recording  fans,  an  outgrowth  of  a  project 
undertaken  by  members  of  the  French 
Horn  Activities  Committee. 

Use  the  address  of  the  column  as  an 
exchange  center  for  horn  recordings  to  be 
sent  to  other  active  schools  in  exchange 
for  theirs.  Horn  records  well  on  Inex¬ 
pensive  records  and  cheap  needles ;  Just 
wrap  them  well  in  cardboard  and  wrap¬ 
ping  paper  which  can  be  reversed  and 
readdressed.  This  can  easily  be  more 
fun  than  symphony ! 


NEW  FRENCH  HORN 
MUSIC  PUBUCATIONS 

Full  Line  Sansone  Mouthpieces 
For  All  Instruments — ^Now  Ready 

CATALOGUES  SENT  ON  REQUEST 


Our  nsw  Soason*  Popular  Pricod  Trumpot, 
Comot,  d  Trombono  now  roady  for  inune- 
diate  dolivary. 

Our  BOW  model  French  Homs  are  readv  for 
immediate  delivery  and  a  new  lowered  list 
price  is  now  effective. 


Sansone  Musical  Instruments,  Inc. 

1658  Broadway  Now  York  19.  N.  Y. 

MforM's  larges#  french  Horn  House 


See  your  music 
dealer  or  write  us. 


1114  Mission  Si.,  Son  Francisco  3,  Californio 
1143  South  Santee  St.,  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. 


December,  1948 
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How  to  Ploy  Cornet,  Trumpet,  Trombone 


9  Jaach  Jtha  Solo  ShoM 

By  B.  H.  Walker 

Chattanooga,  Tannassaa 


Hello  Itraes  Friends !  I  have  enjoyed 
reeeivinj?  the  many  letters  from  baritone 
players  who  seemed  very  itrateful  for  the 
IsMist  I  nave  their  instrument  in  this 
eoliimn  last  month. 

The  CORNET  VI.  The  TRUMPET 

This  is  a  very  touchy  subje<’t  and  I  am 
stiekiiiK  out  my  nec-k  to  Kive  some  of  iny 
view's.  Keel  free  to  disagree  with  me 
and  write  me  your  views  any  time  you 
wish. 

In  about  1,200,000  American  families 
somebody  owns  either  a  cornet  or  trumpet 
and  many  performers  are  dolnR  them.selves 
an  injustice  throufch  not  understandinft 
the  differences  in  the  two  instruments  and, 
in  many  instances,  are  neKlecting  to  play 
the  one  that  would  be  more  .serviceable 
to  them  and  on  which  they  miKht  be  able 
to  achieve  better  results  and  areater  suc¬ 
cess. 

The  cornet  and  trumi>et  are  similar  in 
some  respects,  but  are  vastly  different  In 
tone  quality  and  u.se.  Kach  in.strument 
is  Important  In  Its  own  sphere  but  the 


player  should  understand  the  benefits 
and  effects  to  be  obtained  throuKh  each. 

1.  What  it  tk«  kiitory  of  fkot*  two  intfru- 

monti? 

The  trumpet  Is  the  older  instrument 
and  was  used  in  various  forms  for  cen- 
itiiries  before  It  assumed  Its  present  shape 
and  quality.  The  trum|>et  is  truly  the 
daddy  of  all  the  cupped  mouthpiece  in¬ 
struments  and  dates  back  to  the  ancient 
civilisations  of  Kgypt,  China,  tlreece  and 
Home,  but  the  cornet  is  a  descendant  of 
the  trumpet.  The  cornet  came  Into  use 
only  In  the  nineteenth  century  and  be¬ 
came  very  popular,  es|>ecially  in  KnKland 
and  America. 

2.  Whsf  it  ths  difforancs  in  fka  contfrucfion 

of  tka  two  initrumanti? 

The  B?  trum|)et  and  cornet  contain  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  amount  of  tubing,  although 
the  trumpet  is  longer  than  the  cornet  In 
appearance.  Generally  s|>eaking,  the  cornet 
is  conical  (in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  or  round 
and  tapering)  is  about  two-thirds  of  Its 
tubing  length  and  cylindrical  is  about 
one-third,  while  the  flare  in  the  tubing  of 


the  trumpet  is  exactly  the  opposite.  The 
tubing  of  the  cornet  is  usually  somewhat 
wider  and  Its  mouthpiece  Is  usually  shorter 
and  deeper  in  cup,  while  the  mouthpie<'e 
of  the  trumpet  is  usually  longer  and  with 
a  smaller  and  more  shallow  cup.  If  the 
main  tubing  of  either  instrument  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  three  valve  slides)  were 
stretched  out.  It  would  l>e  found  to  l>e 
about  B3H  inches  long.  The  difference 
in  construction  of  the  two  instruments 
has  been  somewhat  confused  or  offset  in 
recent  days  by  the  practice  of  instrument 
manufacturers  making  large  or  sm.ill 
bores  of  Istth  instruments  and  building 
long  model  cornets  with  small  bores  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  a  trum|>et  both  in  apitear- 
ance  and  in  quality  of  tone. 

3.  Wkaf  it  tka  diffarance  in  tka  tona  quality 

of  tka  two  initrumanti? 

The  bine  quality  of  the  cornet  is  big, 
full,  broad,  mellow,  rich  and  velvety.  The 
cornet  tone  blends  well  with  other  in¬ 
struments  and  the  result  is  beautiful  and 
harmonious.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tone 
of  the  trumiiet  Is  thin,  shallow,  shr.ll, 
loud,  brilliant  and  penetrating,  does  not 
blend  well  but  cuts  through  the  sound  iif 
others  playing  their  solos  and  achieved 
way  similar  to  that  of  the  piccolo. 

4.  Wkick  ii  coniidarad  tka  battar  ai  a 

malody  initrumant? 

It  is  customary  to  consider  the  cornet 
as  the  main  melody  or  solo  instrument  of 
the  band,  and  the  trumpet  as  a  fanfare 
or  accent  instrument.  Most  of  the  melodic 
strains  In  band  arrangements,  such  as 
operatic  arias  for  soprano  voice,  are 
given  to  the  solo  cornets.  The  cornet 
liossesses  much  more  flexibility  of  tone 
and  variet.v  of  technical  control  than  dis-s 
the  trumpet  and.  therefore,  has  and  is 
still  winning  out  as  the  better  solo  in¬ 
strument.  Almost  every  great  soloist  of 
fame  Including  Levy,  Arbuckle,  Liberati, 
Kmerson,  Hts-h,  Williams,  Staigers,  Smith, 
Simon,  (7larke,  Fechin,  and  doxens  of 
others  played  their  solos  and  achieved 
success  on  the  cornet. 

5.  Is  tkara  an  important  placa  for  tka  trum* 

pat  in  music  arrangamants  and  par- 

formancas? 

Yes.  I  do  not  mean  to  condemn  the 
trumpet  in  the  least,  Itecause  it  Is  a  very 
important  instrument  when  used  appnqiri- 
ately  for  music  that  has  a  trumpet  nature 
and  that  Is  written  espiK-lally  for  it. 
Trumiyets  are  used,  and  should  be  used, 
in  every  large  orchestra  and  band,  in 
the  band  there  should  be  both  cornets 
and  trumpets  and  the  cornets  should  play 
the  llrst  two  parts  and  the  melodic  por¬ 
tions  of  a  legato  nature,  while  the  trum¬ 
pets  play  the  brilliant,  rhythmatic  parts 
where  accents,  fanfare  and  other  special 
effects  are  to  l>e  emphasised.  S<ime  bands 
use  trumpets  exclusively.  I  believe  this 
is  a  mistake.  Band  instrumentation  calls 
for  the  ratio  of  4  or  6  cornets  to  2  or  3 
trumpets. 

Berllox  described  the  most  effective  use 
of  the  trumpet  when  he  said,  "The  qual¬ 
ity  of  tone  of  the  trumpet  Is  noble  and 
brilliant ;  It  suits  with  warlike  Ideas,  with 
cries  of  fury  and  vengeance,  and  with 
songs  of  triumph;  it  lends  itself  to  the 
expression  of  all  energetic,  lofty  and 
grand  .sentiments  and  to  the  majority  of 
tragic  accents.  It  may  even  figure  in  a 
JtK'und  piece,  provided  the  Joy  assumes  a 
character  of  impulse  or  a  istmp  and 
grandeur." 

6.  Wkick  Mrvet  fke  wideti  use  in  tke  large 

tympkony  orckatfrat? 

The  large  symphony  orchestras  are  us¬ 
ing  two  or  three  trumpets  for  most  of  the 
playing,  while  one  or  more  cornets  are 
used  usually  only  for  special  effects.  This 
is  because  In  symphony  orchestra  arrange- 


SAXOPHONE 


Free  brochure 
on  request 


The  talents  which  produced 
the  famous  Reynolds  Band 
Instruments  have  been  ap¬ 
plied  unstintingly  to  the 
development  of  reed  instru¬ 
ments.  In  the  Reynolds  Sax¬ 
ophone  you  have  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  musical  perfection 
and  brilliant  performance. 

F.  A.  REYNOLDS  COMPANY,  INC. 

2045  PROSPECT  AVENUE  CLEVELAND  15,  OHIO 

OivisioR  of  Schorl  A  Koth,  loe. 
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menta  the  atriiiKs  and  woodwinds  play 
most  of  the  melodic  parts  leaving  the 
brilliant,  percussive  rhythm  parts  and 
those  of  military  and  fanfare  nature  for 
the  trumpets. 

Up  to  about  uO  years  ago  the  trumpet' 
was  almost  unknown  in  America  and  the 
cornet  was  used  in  all  the  symphony  or* 
chestras  of  the  country,  even  at'  the 
•Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York. 
It  was  about  1897  that  the  larger  or¬ 
chestras  began  to  adopt  trumpets  instead 
of  cornets.  Only  one  or  two  orchestras 
had  used  trumpets  here  previous  to  this. 
Today  the  trumiiet  is  largely  used  In 
symphony  and  grand  opera  orchestras 
bet-ause  the  composers’  scores  generally 
call  for  the  trumpet.  However,  If  those 
great  composers  were  living  today  they 
might  recognise  the  lieauty  and  usefui- 
ness  of  the  modern  cornet  and  they  might 
wore  the  symphony  parts  exclusively  for 
cornets.  There  are.  of  course,  many  In¬ 
stances  where  a  composer  writes  a  work 
which  Is  si-ored  for  trumtiets  and  cor¬ 
nets.  Kor  instance,  many  of  the  French 
operas  of  Massenet  and  Meyerlieer  call 
for  two  cornet  parts  as  well  as  two  trum- 
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liet  parts.  Before  the  war  some,  of  the 
symphony  orchestras  of  Kurope  werb  using 
cornets  instead  of  trumpets,  but  this  is 
not  the  usual  practice  in  America. 

7.  Which  it  more  widely  used  in  the  modern 

dence  orchettret  of  todey? 

The  trumpet  serves  the  widest  use  in 
today’s  dance  orchestras,  but  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  this  practice  is  very  question¬ 
able  to  me.  The  choice  of  Instrument  in 
this  field  should  depend  entirely  upon 
the  character  of  the  dance  music,  whether 
it  is  of  the  sweet  legato  character  or  the 
brilliant  raspy  character.  Per.sonally,  I 
fall  to  see  why  the  cornet  would  not 
blend  better  in  sweet  ensemble  combina¬ 
tions  both  in  the  ballroom  and  in  small 
radio  orchestras  which  devote  their  ener¬ 
gies  to  popular  and  jazz  music.  In  dance 
or  jazz  orchestras  where  many  players 
perform  on  two  or  three  Instruments,  it 
might  at  least  be  a  good  idea  for  trumpet 
players  to  double  on  cornets  and  have 
them  handy  for  sweet  passages  of  legato 
nature  and  confine  the  u.se  of  the  trumpet 
to  dirt  choruses  and  noisy  jiassages  of  a 
brilliant  or  raspy  nature.  Some  of  you 
dance  men  ’’swing  out”  with  a  letter  to 
me  giving  your  ideas  along  this  line. 

8.  Which  is  the  easier  end  more  practical 

for  a  high  school  boy  or  girl  to  play? 

The  cornet  is  definitely  ea.sler  to  blow 
than  is  the  trumpet  and  requires  much  less 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  performer. 
It  is  much  easier  to  mlf»  or  flaw  a  note 
on  the  trumpet  than  It  Is  on  the  cornet 
and,  I  think,  a  ’’beefed”  note  sounds 
much  worse  on  the  trumiiet  than  on  the 
comet.  The  small  bore  and  narrow  c.v- 
lindrical  shaping  of  the  trunvet  tubing 
seems  to  cause  it  to  require  more  breath 
pressure  and  a  much  better  control  of 
the  lip  to  play  the  intervals  required  than 
the  cornet  requires  with  Its  larger  bore 
and  conical  flare  of  tubing.  Oomparlson 
of  the  difficulty  of  tone  and  Interval  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  «'ornet  and  trumpet  Is 
somewhat  similar  to  the  difference  in 
the  difficulty  of  the  French  Horn  as  <'<>m- 
pared  with  the  simplicity  of  the  K',  .Mello- 
phone,  except  possibly  not  quite  as  pro¬ 
nounced  a  difference. 

It  might  be  well  for  the  majority  oi 
high  .school  boys  and  girls  to  begin  the 
study  of  cornet  first,  even  if  they  And 
It  more  practical  to  take  up  the  trumin-t 
later,  because  the  cornet  is  much  more 
useful  In  high  .school  bands  and  the  in¬ 
strumentation  rts'ommended  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bandmasters  As.soclation  calls  f-ir 
cornets  more  than  trumpets  at  the  ratio  of 
more  than  two  to  one.  From  the  public 
school  music  point  of  view  of  music  for 
the  ma.sses.  music  for  a  hobby,  and  the 
general  musical  quality,  the  cornet  is  un¬ 
excelled  In  school  en.sen>ble.s,  for  home, 
solo  or  chun-h  purpo.ses.  From  a  profes¬ 
sional  standpoint,  the  trumpet  must  be 
considered  seriously  in  the  present  dav 
field  of  symphony  orchestra  work  and  in 
the  radio  and  dance  orche.“tra  field.  If 
you  are  preparing  for  the  itrofession  of 
a  symphony  orchestra  trumpet  jilayer, 
.you  should  learn  to  <'ount  many  measures 
of  rests  and  ts-  able  to  come  in  for  a 
few  measures  of  high  notes  and  hit  them 
on  the  head  with  suret.v  and  precision 
and  you  should  be  well  versed  in  the  art 
of  transposition.  Ibm’t  expect  every  trum- 
j>et  passage  to  l)e  interesting  from  a 
melodic  point  of  view  as  few  melodic 
passages  will  come  your  way. 

Thank  you  kindly  for  listening  in. 
Write  me  about  your  problems  or  any 
views  you  may  have  on  the  Trumpet  v.s. 
Cornet  question. 

Goodbye  until  next  month.  May  you  all 
have  a  very  Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  and  Prosiierous  New  Year. 
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JhsL  QompoMhA, 
and,  dMaiu^ehA,  ^fuWL 

By  C.  Wallace  Gould 


Director,  Dept,  of  Music 
Southern  State  Teachers  College 
Springfield,  South  Dakota 


Undoubtedly  most  of  our  readers  no¬ 
ticed.  as  I  did,  the  advertinement  in  the 
June  issue  of  The  SCHOOI.  MItsICIAN 
announcing  a  new  musical  i>eriodicaI  for 
the  composer  entitled  ‘The  Composer  of 
Today.”  The  advertisement  went  on  to 
state  that  this  was  to  be  "a  new  monthly 
publication  which  should  interest  the 
amateur  and  professional  composer  of 
serious  music  for  piano,  organ,  piano  and 
voice  or  piano  and  solo  Instrument.”  Kach 
edition  of  this  publication  was  to  con¬ 
tain  five  different  works  in  the  above 
listed  categories. 

Personally,  I  was  much  Impressed  by 
the  purpose  in  back  of  the  publication 
of  such  a  Journal  and  was.  therefore, 
quite  disappointed  when  I  received  a  let¬ 
ter  a  week  or  so  ago  from  Mr.  R.  H. 
Walker  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  the  Publisher 
and  Editor  of  ‘The  Composer  of  Today" 
in  which  he  stated  that  he  was  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  abandon  his  project  of  publish¬ 
ing  this  magazine.  Because  I  feel  that 
his  letter  might  be  of  Interest  to  many 
of  our  readers,  I  am  quoting  parts  of  it 
here  below : 

"Dear  Mr.  Could : 

“It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  Inform  you  as  well  as  the  others 
who  had  so  graciously  subscribed  to  The 
Composer  of  Today  that,  due  to  Insufficient 
support  of  our  project ,  In  terms  of  sub¬ 
scription,  we  must  necessarily  forego 
.same. 

"We  had  hoped,  through  the  medium  of 
a  music  magazine  such  as  The  Composer 
of  Today,  to  do  much  for  many  com¬ 
posers  :  but  circumstances  entirely  out 
f>f  our  hands  have  ngw  made  this  im- 
imssible. 

•  Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  R.  H.  Walker.” 

Possibly  some  of  our  readers  will  feel 
that  Mr.  Walker  should  have  made  more 
provision  for  the  publication  of  various 
types  of  instrumental  solos  and  ensemble 
numbers  which  would  be  useful  to  band 
and  orchestra  directors  for  contest  pur¬ 
poses.  However,  this  would  undoubtedly 
have  made  the  coat  of  engraving  plates 
for  such  music  too  high  for  such  a  pub¬ 
lication.  Or  possibly,  this  would  all  have 
been  added  later  after  increased  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  had  reached  a  point 
where  additional  expense  of  publication 
could  be  justifled. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  my  opinion  that  Mr. 
Walker's  idea  Is  too  good  to  cast  off 
without  further  consideration.  Through 
the  medium  of  such  a  publication  the  door 
would  be  oi>ened  to  the  works  of  many 
composers  who  would  otherwise  probably 
never  receive  the  recognition  they  deserve. 

Most  of  the  great  masters  of  the  past 
had  difficulty  getting  their  works  pub¬ 
lished  when  they  were  first  starting  out 
and  were  still  unknown  to  the  public  at 


large.  Had  It  not  been  for  the  support 
of  Robert  Schumann  In  the  publication 
he  edited,  THE  NEW  JOURNAL,  FOR 
MUSIC,  It  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
a  much  longer  period  than  it  was  before 
Brahms  would  have  received  widespread 
acclaim.  And  even  today  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  the  unknown  composer  to  get 
the  attention  of  the  public  and  publishers. 

I  wouldn't  be  able  to  quote  exact  fig¬ 
ures  here,  but  I  am  convinced  th.it  in 
the  past  there  has  probably  been  as  much 
good  music  left  unpublished  as  has  been 
published.  Publishers  are  afraid  to  take 
chances  on  unknown  composers  and  we 
can't  blame  them  when  we  learn  of  the 
tremendous  costs  involved  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  new  works  and  the  great  financial 
risk  that  they  take. 

The  rather  wide-spread  public  belief 
that  ail  composers  and  music  publishers 
are  rich  men  Is  not  supported  by  the 
facts  in  the  case.  Many  sizeable  publish¬ 
ing  concerns  in  the  past  have  gone  on 
the  rocks  because  they  sunk  too  much 
money  in  a  too  ambitious  new  publlcatinn 
project.  For  this  reason  publishers  are 
becoming  Increasingly  cautious. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  cold  and 
calculating  attitude  that  many  publish¬ 
ers  have  had  to  assume  towards  un¬ 
known  composers  has  not  tended  to  foster 
greater  creative  effort  on  the  part  of  many 
musicians  of  unquestionable  talent.  And 
much  new  material  Is  needed  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  constantly  created  by 
an  ever  greater  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  public  In  the  field  of  music. 

Such  a  publication  as  ‘The  Composer 
of  Today”  could  do  much  to  place  new 
music  in  the  hands  of  interested  people 
and  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  that  would 
be  Involved  were  the  music  contained  in 
each  issue  to  be  purchased  in  separate 
copies  published  by  various  publishers. 

American  composers  need  much  en¬ 
couragement  If  we  are  to  expect  them  to 
continue  turning  out  the  mtuic  we  need 
to  use.  In  the  field  of  popular  song-hits 
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there  is  probably  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  being  made  by  a  few  men.  But 
in  the  fldlds  of  band  and  orchestra  music 
suitable  for  school  use,  in  the  fields  of 
vocal  music  both  solo  and  choral  and  in 
the  fields  of  piano  and  other  instrumental 
music  suitable  for  contest  purposes  there 
is  not  a  great  deal  of  profit  to  be  gained 
by  the  composer  unless  he  can  get  a 
sufficient  number  of  different  works  pub¬ 
lished  to  make  it  worth  while.  And  all 
this  he  cannot  achieve  without  first  get¬ 
ting  a  reputation  based  often  on  many 
different  compositions. 

I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Walker  would  ap- 
pre<'late  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  SCHOOL,  MUSICIAN  readers  of 
this  column.  His  address  Is;  R.  H. 
Walker,  P.O.  Box  1254,  Peoria  2,  Illinois. 
Why  not  drop  him  a  line  today  telling 
him  what  you  think  of  his  idea  of  pub¬ 
lishing  a  magasine  dedicated  to  helping 
the  American  Composer.  I  am  sure,  that 
if  enough  of  you  will  write  him  stating 
your  views  and  pledging  your  support  of 
his  project,  that  he  may  be  persuaded  to 
change  his  mind  and  once  more  attempt 
to  start  the  publication  of  "The  Com- 
lioser  of  Today."  If  he  does  start  again, 
he  will  want  to  see  your  manuscript  com¬ 
positions  I  know.  Wouldn't  you  like  to 
have  some  of  the  best  of  them  published? 

With  the  publication  of  this  article  we 
come  to  the  end  of  another  calendar  year. 
Thus  far  we  have  tried  to  make  this  col¬ 
umn  a  place  where  the  cause  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  composer  and  arranger  could  be 
vigorously  championed.  If  you  have  an.v 
suggestions  for  Improvement  of  the  col¬ 
umn,  I  will  be  most  happy  to  receive 
them.  As  fast  as  possible  in  the  past,  I 
have  either  published  your  letters  to  me 
or  commented  upon  them  in  the  column. 
If,  however,  there  are  things  that  you 
think  should  be  discussed  here  that  thus 
far  have  not  been  touched  upon,  I  will 
be  most  happy  to  hear  from  you.  This 
i.s  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  turn  over 
a  new  leaf,  I  guess. 

At  any  rate,  MERRY  CHRISTMAS  and 
A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR! 
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The  Hisfory  of  the  Flute 
(ContiHued  front  yovember) 

The  origin  of  the  transverse  or  “Ger¬ 
man  Flute"  as  we  know  it,  with  its  em¬ 
bouchure  (blow-hole)  placed  near  the  end 
of  the  flute-tube,  and  which  instrument  is 
held  horlaontally  across  the  lower  lip,  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  speculation. 
While  known  to  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
from  time  immemorial,  its  use  in  Europe 
prior  to  the  (Christian  era  has  not  been 
proven.  Carvings  on  Japanese  monu¬ 
ments  and  Buddhist  relics  dating  from  50 
B.C.  contain  representations  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  but  no  complete  specimen  of  the 
genuine  transverse  flute  has  been  found 
to  authenticate  its  use  by  the  Greeks, 
Romans  or  Egyptians  prior  to  this  time. 
To  Krishna,  the  well  beloved  and  most 
widely  worshipped  deity  of  the  Hindus, 
has  been  accredited  the  invention  of  the 
flute.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  trans¬ 
verse  flute  is  pictured  In  statues,  me¬ 
morials,  etc.,  to  this  god,  it  would  seem 
that  the  transverse  flute  originated  at  no 
far  distant  time  from  that  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  oblique  flute.  In  \iew  of  the  origin 
of  the  art  of  playing  the  flute  (as  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  previous  column)  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  which  of  the  two 
instruments  is  the  older.  From  a  theoreti¬ 
cal  view-point,  it  is  easily  believed  that 
the  oblique  flute,  which  was  blown  across 
the  open  end,  to  have  preceded  the  trans¬ 
verse  flute,  with  its  stopped  end  and  lateral 
embouchure.  The  former  represents  the 
original  or  natural  stage,  the  latter  por¬ 
traying  the  evolution  as  brought  about  by 
the  art  of  man. 

In  Europe,  the  earliest  representations 
of  the  transvere  flute  are  to  be  found  in 
the  National  Museum  ^t  Florence,  Italy ; 
and  some  Greek  manuscripts  in  the  Bibllo- 
theque  Nationals  at  Paris;  and  in  an 
eleventh  century  Bysantine  manuscript  in 
the  British  Museum  at  Liondon.  The  first 
two  date  from  the  tenth  century,  the  latter 
from  the  eleventh. 

(To  be  continued) 

Quintets  for  Flute,  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Horn 
end  Bestoon 

Several  music  directors  have  asked  for 
a  list  of  wood-wind  ensembles  using  vari¬ 
ous  combinations.  Here  they  are  as 
named  above: 

Jongen — Op.  98.  Preamble  and  Dance 
(Itifllcult  but  beautiful). 

C.  H.  Grimm — Op.  38.  Finale. 

I.«clair — Minuet  and  Hunting  Scene. 
Interesting,  not  too  dlfllcult. 

Desportes  —  Prelude,  Variations  and 
Finale  on  Gregorian  Chant. 

Ibert — Three  short  pieces  (Rather 
modern). 

Pleme — March  of  the  Uttle  Tin  Sol¬ 
diers. 

McCall,  H.  E.  Two  tunes  from  Mother 
Goose:  No.  1,  Three  Blind  Mice. 


Go  Modern.  No.  2,  Rock-a-Bye,  Swlng- 
a-Bye,  Baby.. 

Bossa — Scherso. 

Quartets  for  Four  Flutes  or  Two  Flutes 
and  Two  Clarinets. 

Ary  Van  Leeuwen  :  Four  Miniatures. 

Ary  Van  Leeuwen :  Turkey  in  the 
Straw. 

Strings  and  Flute 

Mosart :  Concertos  in  G,  D  and  C  Ma¬ 
jor.  One  in  C  for  Flute  and  Harp. 

It  is  possible  that  all  of  the  numbers 
listed  above  may  be  had  from  Albert  J. 
Andraud,  Wind  Instrument  Music  Library, 
2871  Erie  Avenue,  Cincinnati  8,  Ohio. 

Trill  Chart 

Queetion :  A.  W.  Webb  of  Atlantic 

City  has  asked  where  to  get  a  trill  chart 
showing  all  the  regular  trills. 

itnaicer;  Without  being  egotistic  I  truly 
believe  that  the  Rex  Elton  Fair  trill  chart 
In  the  back  of  Flute  Method  Book  II  is 
the  most  easily  read  and  just  as  authentic 
as  it  can  be.  Published  by  the  M.  M. 
Cole  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
You  should  be  able  to  And  one  of  these 
books  at  any  first  class  music  store. 

Fiufa  Quartet  Out  of  Tune 

Queations:  J.  C.  D.,  Chicago,  has 

stated  that  his  flutists  play  the  notes  very 
well  but  when  playing  in  quartets  or  even 
in  the  band,  that  intonation  is  terrible. 
What  to  do  about  it  is  the  question. 

Anatcer;  This  is  not  in  the  least  un¬ 
common.  Many  times  (in  this  column  in 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN)  we  have  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  head-joint  corks  be  put  in 
proper  position.  As  a  beginning,  set  them 
all  at  Il/16ths  of  an  inch  back  from  the 
center  of  the  embouchure.  After  that, 
tune  all  flutes  to  the  low  D,  middle  1> 
and  high  D.  If  any  one  consistently  plays 
the  upper  D  too  sharp,  then  pull  the  cork 
back  a  wee  bit  at  a  time,  until  that  tone 
is  perfectly  tuned.  If  flat,  then  push  the 
cock  in  until  the  proper  pitch  is  attained. 
Very  little  variation  from  the  above  fig¬ 
ure  should  give  the  desired  effect.  Varia¬ 
tion  should  not  be  more  than  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  either  way.  If  this  does  not 
remedy  your  trouble,  better  mail  the  flute 
or  flutes  to  us  for  thorough  checking.  No 
charge  will  be  made  for  this  service. 

F  Sharp  wHh  Second  Finger 

Jerry  Slick  has  written  us  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  he  has  played  clarinet  for  years, 
but  has  recently  decided  that  he  would 
rather  play  flute.  He  has  said  in  part 
that  “it  seems  impossible  to  play  the 
three  F  sharps  with  the  third,  instead  of 
the  second  Anger,  right.  I’ve  compared 
them  and  see  little  difference  in  pitch. 
Is  there  a  difference  that  would  really 
make  for  bad  playing?”  The  answer  is 
YES.  The  second  Anger  F  sharp  is  flat, 
and  of  poor  qtiality  of  tone.  This,  you 
might  not  notice  when  trying  those  tone.s 
as  a  matter  of  comparison,  but  If,  and 
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when  you  play  with  sunie  Ane  instrumen¬ 
talist  be  -he  a  flutist,  clarinetist,  violinist 
or  any  other,  <K),  Ol'CH,  that  won't  be  so 
good.  Once  in  awhile  a  flute  is  to  be 
found  that  has  a  better  P  sharp  when 
played  with  the  second  finger,  in  altlssimo 
(.second  above  the  stafL)  than  when  the 
third  is  used.  However,  we  must  hasten 
to  add  that  this  is  seldom.  There  is  an¬ 
other  tendency  that  clarinet  players  who 
have  taken  up  the  flute  are  apt  to  favor, 
which  is  very  bad,  and  that  is  to  fail  in 
keeping  the  I>  sharp  key  (4  right)  tlowti 
at  all  times,  except  when  playing  low  C, 
C  sharp,  first  and  second  I>  natural,  high 
B  and  C  (second  above  the  staff).  This 
is  one  of  the  most  common  of  had  habits. 
Be  sure  to  avoid  it. 

Flute  Recitali 

Many  times  I  have  read  and  heard 
friends  speak  of  your  flute  recitals,  but 
never  have  I  seen  a  printed  program  of 
such.  If  by  chance  you  have  an  extra 
program  or  two  that  you  would  send  me. 
I’d  appreciate  It  very  much.  Sometime 
before  too  long  I  should  like  to  do  some¬ 
thing  of  that  kind  but  I  don't  know  what 
numbers  to  start  working  on.  Variety  is 
probably  one  of  the  flr.st  demands,  that  is 
aside  front  the  fact  that  all  solos  or  other 
(ifferlnga  should  be  nicely  done.  Anyhow, 
Mr.  Fair,  your  help  In  this  regard  will  be 
very  much  appreciated. 

Ansirer;  Yours  is  a  good  question.  It 
is  possible  that  others  might  be  Inter¬ 
ested  in  seeing  such  a  program,  and  now 
that  such  a  thought  has  come  to  us,  we'll 
send  in  a  sample  program  to  be  printed 
in  this  column.  It  is  true  (I  honestly  Ite- 
lleve)  that  few  flutists  (or  fellows  In  any 
other  walk  of  life,  so  far  as  that  is  con¬ 
cerned)  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  little 
wife  of  such  varied  talents  as  has  mine. 
You  will  notice  that  she  is  both  pianist 
and  dramatic  reader,  on  our  programs. 
This  gives  "Yours  truly"  a  chance  to  rest 
at  Intervals,  and  so  makes  it  possible  for 
us  to  play  programs  of  an  hour  and  a  half 
or  so,  if  by  chance  we  have  an  audience 
that  will  abide  by  us  for  .such  a  period. 
It  might  be  in  good  form  to  mention  that 
we  ofttlmes  use  the  Via  Crucls  with 
synopsis  (for  flute  unaccompanied)  which 
gives  Mrs.  Pair  a  chance  for  a  wee  bit  of 
a  rest.  All  in  all,  we  have  one  grand  time 
together,  whether  washing  the  family 
dishes,  working  in  our  beautiful  yard,  at¬ 
tending  parties,  or  giving  programs.  Any¬ 
how,  here  is  a  sample  of  our  programs. 
Under  separate  cover  we  are  sending  you 
two  or  three  more. 

Adams  State  Teachers  College 
Presents 

Kex  Klton  Pair,  Flutist  and  l.,ecturer 

Kerne  Perree  Pair,  Reader  and  Pianist 
College  Auditorium — 

.Monday,  July  24,  1944 
8:00  P.  M. 

Air  of  a  Piute  Within  the  Night . 

. Martha  Bianchi 

A  Heading  with  Piute  Obligato  by  Pair 

•Sonata  No.  5 . Handel 

Larghetto 

Allegro 

Siclliana 

Oiga 

Pine  Trees  and  the  Sky  (A  Reading).. 

. Rupert  Brooke 


Suite  for  Piute  and  Plano . Pair 

Bourre 

Minuet 

Tarantella 

In  the  Pantry  (A  Reading) . Anon 

Andalouse  . Pessard 

The  Nightingale  . Donjon 


The  Congo  ( Part  I ) _ Vachael  Lindsay 

Prelude  and  Obligato — Fair 


18  West  18th  St.,  N.  Y.  11,  N.  Y. 


Wm,  i^apnes!  Co. 


MAKERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  BOEHM  FLUTES 
AND  PICCOLOS 

108  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE.  .  BOSTON,  MASS. 

"THE  TONE  HEARD  'ROUND  THE  WORLD" 


TROMBONE  SOLOS  .  .  .  Personally  Recorded  By 

JAROSLAV  "JERRY"  CIMERA  America's  Foremost 

and  ERNEST  PECHINS  RECORDED  ^ o^TH^chm** 

Double  and  Triple  Tongue  Course  for  Cornet  and  Trumpet  Solo  Recording  by 
E.  Pechin  and  Carroll  Martin 
Trombone  Soloe  Recorded  by  Cimera’s  Star  Pupils 
Write  lor  Free  Felder  — lEBBY  CIMEBA.  119  Home  Avenue,  Oak  Park.  RUnois 


OBOE  AbS  EMBLISH  HORN  PLAVERSl 

No  Sorioui  Porformar  On  Tim,  Vmt  Dlflleult  In- 
•tniMBU  Cu  Afford  To  Bo  WlUiout  Tbo  New 
OUIDBX  Vlliul  Plncorlnf  Bock  Tor  Oboo  a  Bos- 
llib  Ham  JUST  OUTI  Showi  All  Finiorlnn. 
Pako  PotUlon,,  ond  Hirmonlce  With  Actuil  IL¬ 
LUSTRATIONS.  Hint,  On  How  To  Tuno  Bad 
Notea  And  Kam  Uecbanlun  Properljr  Adluited 
Abo  Inelodod.  Bout  To  Undtretand  And  Juat  Uka 
Bavins  A  Taachor  At  Tour  Elbow  At  All  Ttine,. 
Ideal  For  Other  InrtrumantalUu  Who  Doable  On 
Oboe.  Per  Copy — 110.00 — Poetneld. 

OUIDEX— t  BULLB  HEAD  STATION 
BOCHEBTER  II.  N.  V. 

PIANO-BREAKS! 

Adaptable  to  Violin,  Clarinet,  Sax,  etc. 

Our  Monthly  Breek  Bulletin  t,  full  ct  hot  break,, 
flriiree  and  boofle  efferti  ,a  you  can  Improvlie 
extr,  choruiea  ot  Htt-pirade  tune,.  Send  20e  for 
e  copy  or  $2  for  12  monthi.  Moetleo  If  teacher. 

CHRISTENSEN  SCHOOL  OF  POPULAR  MUSIC 
Studio  A,  P.  O.  Bex  185,  Wheaton,  III. 

Do  Not  Let  Your  Subscription  Expire 

December,  1948 
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DeMOULIN  Bros.  &  Co. 

GREENVILLE,  ILLINOIS 
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Write  For 
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AMERICAN  UNIFORM  CO. 

134  S.  EUvcnrii  St. 

Phiki.  7,  Pa. 


America’s  foremost  de¬ 
signer  ,  and  manufac¬ 
turer  of  Band  and 
Drum  Corps  uniforms. 

UNIFORMS  RY  OSTWALD,  INC. 

Main  Office  and  Plant: 

Boi  351,  Statan  Idand  I,  Naw  Yort 


How  to  Play  the  Violin 


SihbufA 

•*The  Strength  of  the  Orchestra  ” 

By  Eliiabeth  A.  H.  Green 

Music  Education  Department,  Burton  Tower, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


This  month  we  have  aomething  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  By  way  of  this  column  1 
am  Introducing  you  to  a  young  man  who 
is  a  far-better-than-average  String  Bass 
player.  His  enthusiasm  for  his  instru¬ 
ment  is  a  contagious  thing  and,  since  he 
has  had  the  privilege  of  studying  with  Mr. 
Caston  Brohan,  Bass  Principal  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Symphony,  he  has  some  things  to 
say  that  I  feel  will  be  particularly  valu¬ 
able  to  all  String  Bass  enthusiasts. 

So,  presenting  Harold  Daum,  Bass  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Ann  Arbor  High  School  Or¬ 
chestra  and  member  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  Symphony  Orchestra :  Harold 
writes  from  here  on : 


One  of  the  most  exciting  things  a  fier- 
son  could  do  is  to  study  with  a  profes¬ 
sional  musician  who  is  a  fine  artist  and 
who  knows  how  to  teach.  During  the 
summer  I  had  the  privilege  »>f  studying 
with  Mr.  Brohan,  principal  bassist  of  the 
Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  things 
he  told  me  were, — and  are, — outstand¬ 
ingly  helpful  in  my  ba.ss  playing  and  so 
I  shall  try  to  pass  some  of  the  more  Im¬ 
portant  things  on  to  you. 

If  you  have  ever  studied  with  a  profes¬ 
sional  musician  you  will  know  that  he  will 
demand  perfect  intonation,  even  though  we 
sometimes  (!)  do  not  give  it  to  him.  In 
order  to  acquire  perfect  Intonation,  Mr. 
Brohan  has  us  practice  very  slowly  and 
very  softly  at  first.  “Only  a  skilled 
musician  can  play  a  slow  passage  beau¬ 
tifully  and  in  tune,"  he  said.  After  we 
can  play  the  passage  in  tune  slowly  he 
lets  us  build  up  the  tempo.  The  thing 
Mr.  Brohan  stresses  Is  that  you  must 
know  how  to  play  in  tune  slotcly  before 
you  can  play  in  tune  fast. 

Practicing  softly  serves  two  purposes. 
One  is  that  you  can  ch'eck  up  on  your  In¬ 
tonation  more  easily  and  the  other  is  that 
you  can  develop  a  better  tone.  Many 
young  bass  players  can  prldefully  demon¬ 
strate  their  big  FF  tone  (which  is  all 
right)  but  ask  them  to  play  a  PP  |>assage 
and  you  will  probably  hear  a  squeaky, 
watery  tone.  Just  what  is  the  secret  of  a 
beautiful  PP  tone?  It  is  to  use  the  correct 
amount  of  pressure  for  the  speed  of  the 
bow  at  the  correct  spot  In  the  .string.  (Edi¬ 
tor’s  note :  the  farther  you  play  from  the 
bridge  the  less  pressure  the  string  will 
stand).  If  you  have  your  bass  at  hand, 
pick  It  up  and  place  your  bow  on  the  A 
string  close  to  the  fingerboard.  Put  your 
first  two  Angers  (In  addition  to  your 
thumb)  oil  top  of  the  boir.  (German  type 
of  bow).  Now,  press  the  bow  a  little  Into 
the  string  with  these  Angers.  Release  the 
pressure,  and  as  you  do  so,  start  to  move 
the  bow.  The  tone,  after  a  little  practice, 
will  start  immediately  as  you  move  the 
bow.  That  little  preliminary  pressure,  by 
the  vertical  rebound  of  the  string,  helps  to 
put  the  string  into  vibration.  After  you 
have  started  the  tone,  keep  the  bow  in 
motion  as  long  as  possible, — even  up  to 


sixteen  long  counts.  Then  reiieat  the 
process  on  the  up-bow.  Use  Just  enough 
pressure  to  have  a  clear,  soft  tone.  When 
you  do  this  exercise  on  the  D  and  C 
strings  you  will  And  that  you  can  get  a 
better  tone  If  you  place  the  bow  a  little 
closer  to  the  bridge.  On  the  E  and  A 
strings  the  bow  plays  a  little  farther 


It’s  the 

Busiest  Book 
in  School 


That's  What  They 
Tell  Us. 


Each  summer  copies  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  school  year’s  issues  of  the  School 
Musician,  September  to  June  inclu¬ 
sive,  are  bound  into  fine  books. 
These  bindings  are  in  red  library 
linen  with  stiff  covers.  Gold  letter¬ 
ing.  Price,  $4.35  including  mailing 
charges.  Cash  in  full  must  accom¬ 
pany  all  orders  whether  for  imme¬ 
diate  or  future  delivery.  Current 
volume  (September,  '47  to  June,  ’48) 
is  No.  19. 

1  Vol.  17  and  1  Vol.  18  still  available. 

The  School  Musician 

28  E.  Jackson  Blvd»  Chicago  4,  Ill. 
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Valley  Forge  graduates  are  leaders  in 
Peace  as  they  were  in  War.  Coll.  Prep 
&  Jr.  Coll.  Ages  12-20.  Small  personal¬ 
ized  classes;  guidance  &  testing  bureau; 
reading  clinic.  Distinguished  faculty.  All 
varsity  sports,  swimming.  Intramural 
athletics  for  all.  30  modern  fireproof 
buildings.  Motorized  Field  Artillery, 
Cavalry  (75  horses) 
"k!  tfc*  NotlM's  Infantry  Band.  Sr. 

R-  O-  T-  C. 

S*v«ral  Band  Schol¬ 
arship*  availahl*  an- 
Boally  to  qoalified 
mosiciaas.  For  fur- 
thor  iofomiatioB  ad- 
dross: 

COL  E.  WALKEIL  Rsiulnr 

watnCta. 

Military  Academy 


HOW  TO 
TWIRL  A  BATON 


Newest  Instructor 
Over  175  Pictures 
Shews  Every  Move 


rk*  most  sutksntic  book  ovar 
publlsksd  on  this  subject. 
Mskst  It  saty,  for  baqinnar  or 
aipart.  Fully  Illustrate.  Fries 
$1.00  postpaid.  Order  Today. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


away  from  the  bridge  for  the  best  results. 
Also,  each  Bass  is  a  little  different  and 
a  bit  of  experimentation  will  show  you 
the  best  spot  on  your  own  bass.- 

Another  thing  that  will  help  your  tone 
is  to  have  plenty  of  wrist  motion  (especi¬ 
ally  with  the  German  bow).  One  way  to 
achieve  this  Is  not  to  hold  the  bow  too 
tightly  in  your  hand.  Also,  when  you  are 
practicing  the  tone  exercise  Just  men¬ 
tioned,  puli  your  wrist  out  as  far  as  it 
will  go  on  the  down-bow  and  Iceep  it  out 
until  you  reach  the  end  of  the  stroke  (stop 
the  bow).  Then,  on  the  up-bow,  push 
your  wrist  in  as  far  as  it  will  go  (clench 
your  fist)  and  keep  it  in  until  your  up-bow 
is  completed. 

Another  thing  that  Mr.  Brohan  empha¬ 
sizes  about  orchestral  bass  playing  is  that, 
besides  rhythm,  cleanness  in  tone  counts 
most.  In  double  forte  passages,  rather 
play  MF  with  a  good  clean  tone  than  FF 
with  a  raspy  tone.  In  addition  to  it  be¬ 
ing  easier  to  play  in  tune  if  you  have  a 
clear  tone,  the  soft,  clean  tone  can  be 
distinguished  better  through  an  orchestra 
than  can  the  raspy  tone.  Of  course,  the 
best  players  can  execute  beautifully  a 
clean  PF. 

In  double-piano  passages  you  are  play¬ 
ing  too  loud  if  you  can  hear  your  own 
bass  above  the  others.  Try  to  use  the 
same  fine  quality  of  tone  and  technic  in 
orchestra  which  you  would  use  if  playing 
a  solo. 

One  of  the  last  things  that  Mr.  Brohan 
said  to  me  was  that  a  Bass  player,  as 
with  any  other  Instrumentalist,  is  Judged 
by  his  intonation.  We  all  know  this  to  be 
true, — 80  my  parting  word  also  is  con¬ 
tinually  try  to  achieve  good  Intonation. 

Play  for  someone  who  will  correct  your 
intonation  (preferably  a  teacher). 

The  method  book  I  used  with  Mr. 
Brohan  is  the  standard  Simandl  String 
Bass  Method.  Book  one  has  all  of  the 
orchestra  positions  in  it. 

The  field  of  Bass  playing  is  fairly  wide 
open  (for  good  bass  players), — and  bass 
playing  is  a  great  deal  of  FUN ! 


Your  editor  hopes  you  will  enjoy  this 
student’s-eye  view  of  the  first  lessons 
with  the  fine  professional  player.  How  to 
obtain  the  privilege  of  such  study?  Your 
own  sincere  and  undivided  interest  in  the 
instrument  you  are  studying  will  be  the 
greatest  asset  you  have.  If  you  are  seri¬ 
ous  and  ready  to  WORK,  the  professional 
man  will  listen  to  your  plea  for  lessons. 
And  if  you  have  convinced  your  own 
school-music  instructor  that  your  can,  and 
do,  work  conscientiously  and  whole¬ 
heartedly,  his  recommendation  will  go  far 
towards  opening  the  doorway  for  you. 

Thanks,  Harold,  for  an  interesting  "col¬ 
umn”  and  the  best  of  luck  to  you ! 


Outstanding  Uniform  Value 

•  Year  after  year,  America’s  leading 
school  bands  choose  Craddock  Uni¬ 
forms  because  they  are  "tops”  in 
style,  design,  appearance,  fit,  and 
workmanship.  All  factors  consid¬ 
ered,  Craddock  uniforms  cost  less 
per  year  to  own— afford  greater  per¬ 
sonal  pride  and  satisfaction.  Buy 
Craddock,  the  choice  of  champions. 


UNIFORMS 


Specializing  in 
Designing 
EXCLUSIVE 
Band  and  Orchestra 
Attire 

Tell  as  what  you  have  in 
mind.  We  will  dcaigB  and 
sobmit  sketches  and  de¬ 
signs. 

’  Mareue  Ruben,  tne, 

DapL  Si  tZS  So.  Stats  St. 
Chicago  S,  ItUBois 


EYE  CATCHING 
TOP  QUALITY 

BAND  UNIFORMS 


^let  STANBURY  design 
your  new  uniforms  in 
the  latest  style,  color 
ond  materials.  You'll  like 
STANBURY  personal¬ 
ized  service  and  prompt 
shipment. 

Write  lor  Hlustrated  Catalsg 


STANBURY  &  COMPANY 

210  W.  8TH  ST.,  KANSAS  CITY  6,  MO. 


Don’t  Let  Your 
Subscription  Expire 


Dscembsr,  1941 
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Largent's  Concert  Band,  Superior  ratinq  1947  and  1948  Chicago  Tribune  Contest,  gave  a  concert  November  14  at  Aurora,  Illinois. 


The  Value  of  Accordion  Study 

WV  lirul  that  ai-corilion  .stiident.s  dtrive 
a  most  comiilfte  satisfaction  of  their 
mu.sicai  desires,  as  the  accordion  has 


Let's  Hecar  More 

OtcDhdionA, 


iand  of  our-s.  Children  prho  participate 
in  Kroup  activities,  learn  the  value  and 
pleasure  of  co-o|>eration  early  in  life  and 
become  le.ss  self  centered  and  more  ma- 


much  to  offer  the  player  in  the  way  of 


in  the  SCHOOLS 


ture  as  a  result  of  their  efforts  to  co- 
ot>erate  with  others  for  the  common  Kood 


MAKE  INSTRUMENTS 
LAST  LONGER.. wifh 


Oependoblt  Iwbricofiee  redwc«i 
wter  .  .  .  prtventt  cerretien 
.  •  •  keeps  volves  respemive. 
Use  the  Electric  Oil  tHof  motches 
the  high  stondorcis  of  the 
HOLTON  inslrvmeet  liee.  bwy 
it  from  yewr  mwsic  deoler 
with  *  with 

lain  Cap  Drop  Applicator 

25c  30c 


FRANK  HOLTON  &  CO. 
IIKHORN.  WISCONSIN 


NEW  YORK  STATE 
MUSIC  CAMP  ^rr^orV 

Music,  Art,  Drama  and  RrrrralUtn 
•  ta  the  “Central  Adirondarkii" 
SYMPHONY  ORCH.  Private  Lessons, 
CONCERT  CHOIR  Concerts.  College 
CONCERT  BAND  Courses,  Regent's 
DANCE  BANDS  Approved  Courses 

SWING  CHOIR  ior  High  School  Stu- 

svaaAw  dents.  Resident  lac- 
•▼57  **^5”*I  ulty  of  25  certified 

e  •  eSSO  teachers. 

NATIONAL  REGISTRATION  spis  mM  JANUARY  III 
Openings  for  a  few  select  students 
For  Picture  Bulletin,  Write  to 
DR,  F.  F.  SWIFT.  Camp  Director 
Hartwick  College  Oneonla,  N.  Y. 


By  Anna  Lorgent 

213  Williams  St.,  Aurora,  Illinois 

artl.stic  and  pmfes.sional  po.osibllitles.  Ac- 
cnrdli)ni.st.«  who  wish  to  become  .^Ulterior 
iiiu.sician.s  can  only  be  developed  by  a 
suiierlor  course  of  Instruction,  under  the 
su|H‘rvisioii  and  Kuidance  of  an  exireri- 
enced  instructor.  A  (food  musician  never 
cea.ses  to  study,  for  by  .so  doiiiK  he  ex¬ 
periences  the  continual  joy  of  irrowinK  into 
a  fuller  mastery  of  music. 

The  Bass  Section 

If  the  finffers  are  trained  to  find  the 
bass  buttons  by  touch,  you  will  never 
have  any  trouble  in  playinR  the  basses. 
Do  not  hold  the  liutton  down.  Strike  the 
bass  button  with  a  quick  motion  of  the 
fltiKer,  and  relea.se  it  instantly.  Be  sure 
that  there  is  air  pressure  in  the  bellows 
before  striking  the  button.  This  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  staccato  tone  that  is  very  necessary 
in  the  playing  of  modern  music.  The  only 
time  the  bass  button  is  held  down  is  when 
the  music  calls  for  a  sustained  tone  or 
chord. 

Tha  BaMowt 

The  direction  of  the  liellows  must  never 
be  changed  while  playing  a  note  or  tie. 
Move  the  bellows  slowly,  never  jerky.  In 
a  phrase,  the  liellows  must  change,  but 
it  must  be  done  smoothly  without  a  break 
or  accent. 

To  iierforin  the  liellows  shake  correctly 
requires  pra»'tice.  Two  Instruction  meth¬ 
ods  are  available  on  how  to  iierform  this 
art  of  accordion  playing,  namely  the 
Prosini  and  I>eiro  Bellow  Hhake  Method. 

Sight  Reading 

thMMi  musicians  are  able  to  read  music 
rapidly  and  accurately  at  sight.  This 
subject  should  be  stressed  strongly  at 
the  lesson  period.  Also  this  training  of 
sight  reading  of  new  music  should  be 
one  of  the  highlights  at  the  band  re¬ 
hearsal. 

The  real  test  comes  when  you  can  read 
the  phrasing,  expression  marks,  as  well 
as  the  notes  by  sight.  It  really  pays  off 
If  at  each  rehearsal  a  iieriod  is  given 
over  to  sight  reading. 

Group  Aefivitios 

Accordion  liands  are  making  a  name 
for  them.selves  all  over  this  wonderful 


Now  Rolaatas 

Just  what  accordion  teachers  have  been 
looking  for  and  which  have  plenty  of 
audience  and  student  ap|>eal.  Frank  Bor- 
toll  Publi.shers.  240  R.  115  St..  Chicago. 
i Please  turn  to  pape  42) 


DAL8EYS 

-.Hfc  SPCOL 


DALBEY 

OILS 


For  Slides  and  Valves 

Perfect  lubrication  for 
elides  and  Talves. 
Long  lasting:  smooth 
as  Tolvet*  will  not 
gum;  prevents  corro¬ 
sion  and  wear. 

Sold  at  All  Music 
Stores 

25c 


Four  mombors  of  Lorgent's  Concert 
Bend  of  Aurora,  lllinoit.  Left  to  right: 
Bob  Eltner,  accordionist;  Jimmy  Mc- 
Evoy,  cornatist;  Don  Chiavari,  saio- 
phonist;  Stave  Balog,  saiophoniit. 

of  the  group.  Of  course  the  band  director 
meets  up  with  the  everyday  problems 
of  the  smarty  pupil.  He  finds  that  the 
student  he  has  worked  and  pushed  to 
the  front,  now  causes  him  all  kinds  of 
trouble.  AH  of  a  sudden  this  particular 
student  has  the  swell  head,  for  hasn't  he 
been  praised  by  the  band  director.  He 
now  knows  he  plays  well  and  the  director 
needs  him,  so  he  figures  its  time  he  shows 
his  superiority.  The  attitude  of  this  ad¬ 
vanced  player  causes  those  near  and 
around  him  to  act  up  also.  There  is  only 
one  answer  to  this  problem,  no  matter 
how  much  the  director  needs  this  one 
accordionist,  he  should  promptly  dismiss 
him  from  ail  participation  with  the  group. 
It  will  serve  as  a  fine  example  of  disci- 
idine,  and  yon  can  bank  on  It.  that  there 
are  always  three  to  one  coming  up  to  take 
the  place  of  this  trouble-maker,  who 
will  in  no  time  at  all  be  better  musicians 
than  the  dismissed  student. 
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hundreds  o(  reconditioned  cornets,  trumpets, 
trombones,  alto  horns,  mellophones  just  what 
icbools  are  looking  for  ranging  in  price  from 
$57.50,  up.  Big  stock  of  sousaphones  $195.00, 
ap.  Upright  bass  horns  from  $89.50,  up.  Bari* 
tone  horns  from  $72.50,  up.  Hundreds  of  saxo¬ 
phones  from  $49.50,  up  —  C  melodies,  sopranos, 
shos,  tenors,  baritones,  etc.  Le  Blanc  silver- 
plated  boehm  system  bass  clarinet  $395.00.  Kam- 
pone  Albert  system  bass  clarinet  $187.50.  Bet- 
tooey  conservatory  system  Bassoon  $135.00. 
Heckel  system  Bassoon  $365.00.  Moennig  Heckel 
ijrstem  bassoon  with  whisper  key  $495.(81.  New 
Heckel  system  bassoon  outfit  $595.00.  Selmer 
^hm  system  alto  clarinet  outfit  $365.00.  I*ed- 
ler  Wood  Boehm  alto  clarinet  outfit  $325.00.  Pan 
American  Conservatory  Oboe  $197.50.  Cabart 
Conservatory  Oboe  $245.00.  Kruspe  Double 
French  Horn  $395.00.  King  Double  French  horn 
$325.00.  Kruspe  single  French  horn  $225.00. 
York  single  French  horn  $157.50.  Conn  silver 
plated  BB  sousaphone  $395.00.  KIkhart  gold  lac 
qoered  Bh  sousaphone  $365.00.  Holton  silver- 
plated  Eh  sousaphone  $325.00.  (toldlacquered 
small  size  bell  front  Ei  recording  liass  horn 
$225.00.  Conn  Goldlacquered  bass  horn 

$162.50.  Y'ork  goldlacquered  BB  upright  bass 
horn  $187.50.  Holton  silvrrplated  bass  trom¬ 
bone  outfit  $165.00.  King  silvertoiie  cornet  out¬ 
fit  $147.50.  5>elmer  goldlacquered  trum|)et  out¬ 
fit  $135.00.  Selmer  goldlacquered  tenor  saxophone 
$26.'.00.  Buescher  Aristocrat  goldlacquere<l  tenor 
saxophone  $185.00.  Conn  goldlacquered  tenor 
uxophone  $185.00.  Pan  .American  silverplated 
tenor  saxophone  $135.00.  Buescher  goldlac- 
qoered  Baritone  horn  $127.50.  Conn  silverplated 
baritone  horn  $147.50.  Pan  American  silver- 
plated  alto  saxophone  $97.50.  C?onn  silverplated 
aho  saxophone  $125.00.  Buescher  silverplated 
bass  saxophone  $195.00.  Conn  goldlacquered 
baritone  saxophone  $225.00.  Conn  Conquerer 
goldlacquered  tromltone  $147.50.  Set  of  new 
Pedal  Tympani  $290.00.  Olds  trombone  $147.50. 
King  2  front  bell  recording  Kuphonium  with 
case  $265.00.  Super  Olds  trombone  $165.00. 
Lyon  &  Healy,  5  valve  double  bell  euphonium 
$125.00.  Conn  Caprion  trumpet  with  case  $145.00. 

I  Deagan  .Model  350  Marimba  $125.00.  Buescher 
gokllacqurred  baritone  saxophone  $225.00.  Koh- 
lert  silverplated  sax  fingering  ol>oe  $197.50.  Jen¬ 
kins  goldlacquered  sousaphone  $195.00.  Violfn 
outfits  $18.50,  up.  New  violin  outfits  $24.50,  up. 
Used  cellos,  $4i2.50,  up.  Sprinz,  4  rotary  valve 


FOR  SALE:  New  Cabart  bassoon  Heckel  Sys¬ 
tem,  with  case  and  accessories.  $500.00.  Cabart 
ul>oe  $275.00.  Cabart  clarinet  $120.00.  Cabart 
flute  $100.00.  Marcel  J.  Dandois,  3543  Vinecrest 
Place,  Cincinnati  20,  (Ohio. 


BAND  INSTRUMENTS  repaired  and  re 
finished.  Gold  and  silver  plating,  lacquering. 
Polished,  satin  and  sand  blast  finishes.  X’alue 
rebuilding,  ()uick  .service.  Lewis  Plating  Co., 
Inc.,  237  Trinity  .\ve..  S.  W.,  .Atlanta,  Georgia. 


BUESCHER  Bn  Bass  Saxophone,  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  in  case  $250.00;  Hand  Tuned  Tympanis 
$150.00;  Pan-American  Upright  BBo  Bass,  S.P. 
-^Al  condition  and  case  $225.00;  York  Kn 
Sousaphone  S.P.  with  case  $275.00;  A'ork  BBn 
Sousaphone  S.P.,  large  size,  fine  Instrument 
$300.00;  Kohlert  Olioe,  excellent  Inst.,  conserva¬ 
tory  system  $200.00 ;  Kohlert  .\  Cl.trinet  and 
case,  fine  Instrument  $125.00;  1-9"  Bass  Trom¬ 
bone,  excellent  instrument,  in  case.  $125.00; 
and  Hundreds  of  New  and  Keconditioned  In¬ 
struments  in  all  makes.  Send  for  Bargain  List. 
Cash  paid  for  Used  Instruments.  All  Recondi¬ 
tioning  guaratiteed  and  bucked  by  50  years  of 
experience.  Musical  Instrument  Kxch;inge.  J. 
(Bill)  Johnson,  46  Division  .Ave.,  S..  Grand  R.qi. 
ids,  Michigan. 

WE  HAVE  HUNDREDS  of  gu;>rantecd  rebudt 
and  new  Band  and  ()rche.stra  instruments,  anil 
accessories  ready  for  immediate  shipments.  Heckel 
atid  Conservatory  Bassoons,  B;is.s  and  alto  clari¬ 
nets,  English  horns.  Conservatory  and  .Military 
olws.  \Vm.  S.  Haynes  Flutes  ami  piccolos,  Lud¬ 
wig  Tympani,  Deag.an  Vibraphones,  /iidjian  cym- 
has.  chillies.  Large  stock  of  standaril  name 
sotLsaphones,  bell  front  and  upright  alto  and  bari¬ 
tone  horns,  upright  and  recording  bass  horns, 
mellophones,  single  and  double  French  horns,  in 
good  hard  c.ases.  Large  seeclion  of  clarinets, 
cornets,  trumjiets,  saxophones,  alto,  tenor  C- 
melody,  soprano,  baritone  and  bass.  New  School 
Budget  Payment  Plans,  now  available.  Write  us 
aliout  your  requirements.  We  will  ship  on  ap 
proval  same  day  as  order  is  received.  Meyer’s 
specializes  in  equipping  school  hands  and  orches¬ 
tras.  Let  a  siiecialist  quote  you  on  your  require¬ 
ments.  From  “A  Single  Instrument  To  a  AVhole 
Band.”  Write  for  Meyer's  Pre-View  of  Bargains  i 
— Fall  and  Winter  Edition  1948.  Aleyer’s  Musical  ; 
Exchange  Co.,  454  .Michigan  .Avenue,  l)etroit.  I 
Mich.  I 


There's  money 
for  You 

in  the  band  funds 
of  almost  every  school 

j  — ju$t  waiting  for  word  that  you  are 
ready  to  relea$e  those  unused  in¬ 
struments,  uniforms,  equipment  now 
lying  idle  in  your  storage  room. 
Just  run  a  classified  ad  in  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  See  the 
quick  eagerness  of  those  who  need 
what  you  don't  need. 

Only  15c  a  word:  25  for  $3;  ten 
cents  each  additional  word,  or  50 
for  $5.  Count  each  word.  Cash 
MUST  accompany  each  order. 


REED  MAKING 

WALDO  OBOE  REEDS  m.«  called  .Maxim 
Oltoe  Rec(l>,  same  i>rofe>sionaI  t|uaiity.  handniatle, 
selecte<l  cane,  easy  ItlowiiiKs  heaiititul  lone,  per¬ 
fect  pitch,  packed  individually.  $l.J5,  i  for 
Sold  direct  only.  Maxim  Waldo,  1475  (Iran<! 
tdicour.se.  Bronx,  \ew  York. 

BASSOON  REEDS.  Han<lniade  l>y  hr.'«t  hasMion- 
isl  I'niled  States  Marine  H.uid.  $1  each.  William 
Koch.  .50>i  38th  Avenue.  Hyaitsville,  .Maryland. 
BASSOON  REEDS:  The  KerreU  Bassoon  Reed" 
nationally  known  anions  school  Bassoonists  for 
their  satisfactory  service,  made  from  that  fine 
quality  K^ouine  French  (‘ane.  4  reeds  $3.80 
$11.00:  doz.  John  K.  Ferrell.  35o9  Juniata  St., 
St.  Louis  18,  Missouri. 

OBOE  REEDS — ^  Made  from  imported  cane. 
Quality  Ktiaranteed.  $1.00  ea. ;  85c  plus  old  tubes. 
Also  E  horn  reeds.  Try  them.  Russell  Saunders, 
Box  157,  KIkhart,  Ind. 

See  Next  Page  for  More 
Interesting  Bargains 


BB  upright  baxx,  excellent  horn  $285. OU. 
Boexcher  400,  goldlacquered  tenor  saxophone, 
like  new.  $295.00.  Set  of  New  Ludwig  Cathe- 
drzl  Chimes  $247.50.  Bach  goldlacquered  trum¬ 
pet  with  gladstune  case  $165.00.  Selmer  AVood 
Boehm  B,  clarinet  with  case  $165.00.  New — 
York  l)ell  front  goldlacquered  recording  bari¬ 
tone  horn  outfit  $245.00.  New  Viola  outfit  $39.50, 
and  hundreds  of  other  liargains  to  select  from. 
Write  for  free  Bargain  List.  Adelson's  Musical 
Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan  Avenue,  De¬ 
troit  26,  Michigan. 


GENUINE  Heckel  Biebrich  Heckel  system  bas- 
won  outfit  $695.00.  Loree  Conservatory  system 
oboe  outfit  $395.00.  Adelson's  Musical  In¬ 
strument  Exchange,  446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit 
26.  Michigan. 


CHRISTMAS  SPECIALS  in  Hand  and  Or¬ 
chestra  instruments  for  the  school  musician. 
Write  us  today  for  new  Christmas  pi  ice  list  and 
special  terms  which  allow  you  to  pay  next  year. 
Meyer’s  Musical  Exchange  Co.,  Dept.  L-4,  454 
-Michigan,  Detroit  26,  Aiichigan. 


'BANDMASTERS  AND  MUSIC  SUPER¬ 
VISORS” — ask  for  our  "Free  List"  and  ^is 
counts  to  “Schools  and  Teachers”  on  "Band"nd 
Orchestra  Instruments”  —  "Guitars”  —  "Accor¬ 
dions” — '"Harmonicas”.  S.  M.  Rudolph’s,  Atchi¬ 
son,  Kansas. 


CALLING  ALL  BAND  DIRECTORS:  Rental 
plan  with  option  to  purchase  available  on  new 
ai^  reconditioned  banci  and  orchestra  instruments. 
Write  for  our  24  page  catalog  which  we  will 
forward  upon  request.  Nappe  Music  House,  2536 
Devon  Avenue.  Chicago  45,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE;  •Alto  clarinet — Pedler,  wood,  cov¬ 
ered  finger  liole.s,  automatic  register  key,  low  E 
flat  key.  In  ^o<^  condition.  $325.00.  Contact 
John  K.  Farris,  Box  511.  Maysville,  Kentucky. 


for  SALE;  Bassoon— Heckel  System,  good  in¬ 
strument.  perfect  condition,  price  reasonable. 
Harold  AA’right,  principal  bassoonist,  Sioux  City 
Symphony,  3212  Orleans  Avenue.  Sioux  City. 
Iowa. 


Judging  of  Army  Seng  Contest  entries  submitted  to  First  Army  Headquarters  got 
under  way  on  Governors  Island,  N.  Y.  today.  Shown  at  the  Officers  Club  listening  to 
one  of  the  contest  compositions  are:  (standing,  left  to  right):  Colonel  Roger  W. 
Whitman,  First  Army  Special  Services  Officer;  Warrant  OfTicer  R.  E.  Sodarberg, 
leader  of  the  321st  Army  Band  of  First  Army  Headquarters;  Miss  Barbara  Hotchkiss, 


associate  editor  of  Metronome,  proxy  for  George  Simon,  editor  of  Metronome  and 
an  official  judge,  who  was  unable  to  be  present;  David  O.  Alber,  representative  of 


Sammy  Kaye,  pinch-hitting  as  judge  for  the  popular  bandleader  during  his  absence 


on  tour,  and  (at  the  piano)  Alan  Dale,  television  star. 


mony  and  am  confuaed  aa  to  why  there 
are  numbera  above  or  below  certain  baaa 
notea  on  a  atafT.  What  do  they  Indicate? 
Marie  Ann  S. 

Ai.aioer;  They  are  written  to  indicate 
the  kind  of  intervals  you  are  to  use  in 
the  chord  that  is  to  be  formed  on  the 
note  thus  placed. 

Dear  Mrs.  Largent;  Is  modulation  and 
transposition  the  same  thing?  Marie  Ann 


UNIFORMS 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


FOR  SALE:  60  Navy  blue  and  white  military 
.style  band  uniforms.  Write  to  Band  Director, 
Senior  High  School,  Westfield,  New  Jersey  for 
full  description. 

40  SAM  BROWN  Belts— Best  grade  black 
leather.  School  band  sizes,  $2.00  each.  40  Black 
Citation  Cords,  40  cents  each.  Elford  Horn, 

Princeton,  Missouri. _ _  _ 

FOR  SALE:  65  Band  uniforms.  Royal  blue 
trimmed  in  gold.  Single  breasted  coats  with  gold 
citation  curds  and  San  Brown  belts.  Five  major¬ 
ette  and  two  drum  major's  uniforms  to  match. 
Also  65  caps  to  match.  Sample  uniform  and 
prices  upon  request.  Arthur  N.  Moe,  Director, 
(irand  Ledge  High  School,  Grand  l^edge,  Mich¬ 
igan _ _ _ _ 

FORTY  PURPLE  CAPES  $50.00.  "20'  green 
capes  $20.00.  Sixty  white  band  coats  military 
collars,  new  $120.00.  Thirty  purple  gold  jackets, 
new  $60.00.  (22  coats)  Maroon  gold  (used) 

$40.00.  Band  caps  made  to  order,  all  colors, 
$2.50.  Majorette  costumes,  assorted  colors  $5.00 
up.  Shakos  gold-white  $4.00.  Twenty  black 
A-F-M  coats  $40.00.  Doublebreast  Tuxedo  suits, 
latest  (tails)  $35.00.  Directors  coats  $8.00.  Caps 
$2.50,  Beautiful  drum  major's  suit  Red-white- 
gold,  tall  40.  $20.00.  32  uniforms  red-brown,  27 

belts,  33  caps,  like  new  $175.00.  Bargain  Shawl 


WE  WANT  YOUR  MUSICAL  INSTRU¬ 
MENT.  We  will  pay  the  highest  prices  for 
trumpets,  cornets,  saxophones,  metal,  wood  and 
ebonite  clarinets,  oboes,  bassoons,  flutes,  French 
horns,  baritone  horns,  alto  and  brass  clarinets, 
trombones,  bass  horns,  etc.  Write  or  send  us 
your  instrument  for  the  highest  cash  or  trade  in 
appraisal.  We  will  pay  transportation  charges. 
Meyer's  Musical  Exchange  Co.,  454-L  Michigan, 
Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


Anstoer;  No.  In  modulation  you  pass 
from  one  key  Into  another  gradually  by 
means  of  harmonies  which  are  cloxely 
related,  and  It  does  not  change  the  sig¬ 
nature.  In  transposition  you  change  the 
key  throughout  the  entire  composition. 

Dear  Mrs.  Largent:  I  am  working  on 
a  symphony  number  and  am  confused  as 
to  the  difference  between  a  mordent  sign 
and  a  trill  sign  over  a  note  and  am  en¬ 
closing  copy  of  the  sign  over  the  note. 
Bill  De  P. 

Ausirer;  The  two  signs  are  very  simi¬ 
lar,  but  you  will  notice  that  the  mordent 
has  a  vertical  stroke  near  its  center, 
while  the  trill  has  no  vertical  stroke,  or 
if  it  has  one  it  is  through  the  last  point 
of  the  sign.  The  prall  trill  is  like  a 
mordent  in  that  the  subsidiary  note  Is 
one  degree  above  the  principal  note, 
and  its  sign  has  no  vertical  stroke  through 
it.  Two  grace  notes  written  out  before  a 
principal  note  is  a  Pralltrlli,  and  some¬ 
times  called  a  Schneller. 


WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your  mu¬ 
sical  instruments.  Especially  need  metal,  wood 
and  ebonite  clarinets,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons, 
French  horns,  baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all 
kinds,  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  sousaphones.  pic¬ 
colos,  alto  boms — (need  50  sousaphones).  Write 
us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  Adelson's 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange.  446  Michigan 
Ave.,  Detroit  26.  Michigan. 


Accordions  in  School 

Begins  on  Page  40 

Illinois.  Novelty  Numbers  Festival  Paso 
Doble ;  Dancing  on  the  Keyboard  Paso 
Doble ;  Connie  Polka ;  Mr.  Toni  Polka ; 
Sammy  Fox  Trot ;  Gayety  March ;  Vic¬ 
tory  Variation  Polka,  Variation  Walts ; 
Sweet  Dream  Walts ;  Bortoli's  Accordion 
Methods  Ist,  2nd  and  $rd  Books. 


Quatfions  and  Answars 

Dear  Mrs.  Largent:  I  am  taking  har- 


MISCELLANEOUS 

CAN  YOU  COMPOSE?  I'lj  arrange  your  music 
ready  to  be  played  and  published.  Send  me  your 
melody  for  tree  advice  and  prices.  Ed  Chenette, 

Durham,  Oklahoma. _ 

DRUMHEADS:  A  complete  line,  highest  qual¬ 
ity.  None  better.  None  more  economically 
priced.  Write  for  free  price  list  today.  Chicago 
Drumhead  Shop.  7821  Stony  Island  Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago  49,  Illinois. 


FRENCH  ORCHESTRA  MEN  MEET  MUSIC  DEALERS 
AND  MUSICIANS  ON  U.  S.  TOUR 


Brass  and  woodwind  players  of  the 
famous  Orchestre  National  of  Prance,  in¬ 
cluding  Oaston  Hamelin,  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  living  clarinetists,  visited 
with  American  music  dealers  and  musi¬ 
cians  during  their  cross-country  concert 


lifelong  friend  of  the  Selmer  family  In 
Paris,  and  of  tieorge  M.  Bundy,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  H.  &  A.  Selmer. 

In  addition  to  his  four  seasons  with  the 
Boston  Orchestra  In  1926-1930,  M.  Hame¬ 
lin  had  many  opportunities  to  knoi^ 
Americans  during  the  war  in  F*rance, 
After  members  of  the  Orchestre  National 
had  come  together  again  In  FVee  France, 
M.  Hamelin  gave  clarinet  lessons  to  many 
members  of  the  U.  S.  Armed  Fbrces  sta¬ 
tioned  in  FVance. 

Five  of  his  prewar  pupils  are  well 
known  In  the  United  States — Ralph  Mac- 
I.<ean  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
Rosario  Masseo,  now  personnel  manager 
of  the  Boston  Orchestra,  Jules  Massocca, 
first  clarinet  in  the  Radio  City  Music 
Hall  orchestra,  Joseph  Allard,  prominent 
New  York  clarinet  teacher,  and  Emil 
Arclerl  of  the  Boston  Orchestra. 

M.  Hamelin  began  his  clarinet  stud¬ 
ies  under  his  father,  Alphonse.  The  years 
1900-1904  found  him  at  the  Paris  Con¬ 
servatory,  working  under  (Tharles  Turban, 
and  graduating  with  a  first  prise  in  clari¬ 
net.  Then  followed  successive  engage¬ 
ments  at  the  Gaiety  Lyrique  Theatre  and 
Concerts  Sechlari  in  Paris.  After  a  four- 
year  tour  of  wartime  duty  with  the  FVench 
aAiy,  Hamelin  was  engaged  as  principal 
clarinetist  for  the  Concerts  Pasdeloup.  In 
1932  there  followed  three  years  at  the 
Paris  Opera. 

It  was  while  playing  In  Paris  at  he 
Opera  and  at  the  Concerts  Koussevltsky, 
in  1926,  that  M.  Hamlin  was  o(fer«d  the 
first  clarinet  chair  in  Boston.  After  four 
seasons  in  the  United  States,  he  returned 
to  FVance  and  to  teaching,  until  he 
Joined  the  Orchestre  National  of  FYance 
in  1934. 

M.  Hamelin,  whose  pupils  in  both  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe  speak  In 
glowing  terms  of  their  studies  with  this 
great  artist,  is  known  to  record  collectors 
for  his  solo  recordings  for  Victor. 


Terms  of 
Subscription 

Per  year  $2.00  2  years  $3.50 

Foreign,  per  year  $2.50 

Bundle  Sub.  Plan 

Let  yeuz  satire  student  musieiaa  body 
eaioy  and  benefit  bv  reading  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  reguloriv.  One  or 
two  library  or  bandroom  copies  are  ia- 
sufficient. 

By  the  NEW  BUNDLE  PLAN  yen  get 
tea,  twenty-five,  or  fifty  copies  every 
month  which  may  be  dietribuled  to  cer- 
loin  individuals  or  used  ier  class  read¬ 
ing.  This  is  a  new  econosdcal  way  to 
gel  complete  coverage  of  valuable  in- 
iormatioa. 

Here  are  the  new  bundle  rotest — 

10  Copies  Monthly  for.. $15.00 
25  Copie$  Monthly  for. .  27.00 
50  Copies  Monthly  for. .  50.00 
10  Months,  Mailed  to 
One  Address. 

Start  your  Bundle  Plan  now.  Gel  your 
first  bundle  ei  news  and  iaiormatioa  ior 

Kur  Instnimental  students.  Quaalitv  men 
Increased  os  required.  ORDER  NOW, 

Subscription  orders  accepted 
only  when  fully  covered  by  cash. 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is 
published  monthly  except  July 
and  August.  Mailing  date  gen¬ 
erally  trie  loth  of  the  date 
month. 

(Write  Name  and  Address 
in  Margin) 


tour  in  October,  November,  and  December. 
They  were  introduced  by  H.  M.  Bennett, 
representative  of  H.  &  A.  Selmer,  Inc., 
who  accompanied  the  F'rench  orchestra  on 
its  first  American  tour. 

Because  M.  Hamelin  once  held  the  first 
chair  in  the  clarinet  section  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Orchestra,  and  because  newspiM;>er  and 
magaalne  critics  were  especially  warm  in 
their  praise  of  the  French  organisation's 
woodwind  tone,  many  musicians  were 
most  interested  in  meeting  this  famous 
European  artist.  M.  Hamelin  has  been  a 
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